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Whitman's ran the risk of offend- 
ing a lot of people when it talked of 
“croquet days in the early forties,” 
and illustrated the reference with a 
picture of a young man in Tfaces and 
sideburns. Why, my dear Whitman's, 
don’t you know that many a lusty 
grandpa who is slicing all over the 
fairways developed his golf game 
playing croquet on the lawn in the 
good old nineties? 

*_ + * 


Printers’ Ink reported a talk made 
py Bennett Chapple, vice-president of 
the American Rolling Mill Company, 
at the Chicago marketing conference 
of the American Management Asso- 
ciation recently. Outside of the tri- 
fling detail that Mr. Chapple was not 
at the meeting, the report was 100 
per cent correct. 

~ oa e 

Calvin Coolidge will help Fair- 
banks-Morse celebrate their one hun- 
dredth anniversary at St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., next July 4. He will probably 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
spike the canard that New England 
storekeepers learned how to weigh 
their thumbs on Fairbanks scales. 

co *« > 


The Association of National Adver- 
tisers is going to start field work to 
find out all about radio stations and 
their ‘zones of influence.” One of 
the things it will demonstrate is that 
the zone of influence of lady announc- 
ers approximates the absolute zero. 

oe x + 


Automatic vending-machines’ to 
take care of the emergency needs of 
apartment-dwellers are promised as 
the latest wrinkle in merchandising. 
For some mysterious reason the list 
of emergency needs which may be 
supplied omitted collar buttons. 

os os * 


Bridge score-pads are among the 
advertising accessories being used in 
the General Electric refrigerator cam- 
paign. For the average husband and 
wife playing bridge together, the sug- 
gestion of automatic refrigeration is 
quite in order. 

* * #, 

Detroiters in New York City have 
formed the Exiles’ Club. If they are 
like most natives of the hinterland 
“exiled” in New York, you couldn't 
get them back to dear old Woodward 
avenue with anything less than a 
machine-gun. 


* * * 


According to a well-known radio 
trade paper, “John Jones, of the 
Smith Supply Company, of Boston, 
,was in New York with Mrs. Smith 
mingling business and pleasure.” 

The last phrase seems to be super- 
fluous. 

- 7 o 

A feature of the promotional cam- 
paign of the Sterling Silversmiths’ 
Guild is suggesting to purchasers the 
completion of their sets. Why not 
revive the quaint old custom of col- 
lecting souvenir spoons? 

* * * 


The country needs a Prince of Wales 
to lead the men’s style movement, a 
convention of retail clothiers was 
told. Someone ought to speak up 
quick and nominate Mayor Jimmy 
Walker for the job. 


* * * 


“Here are no skirny, envious crit- 
ics.’—Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 

And after that slam, I dare any 
Scripps-Howard dramatic reviewer to 
Start writing like a skinny, envious 
critic! 

* * aw 

“Silverware in the Deauville de- 
Sign’ is described by the makers of 
Community plate as “stark and ex- 
quisite.”’ Perhaps the “stark” refers 
to the famous Deauville sun-baths. 
Cory Cus. 


DR. WEST WINS 
HALF OF TOOTH 
BRUSH MARKET 


Protecting Jobber and Dealer 
Did It 


The sale of Dr. West tooth brushes 
increased 59 per cent in 1929, John 
T. Woodside, president of the West- 
ern Company announced at the re- 
cent convention in Chicago. 


As a result, 49 per cent of the ad- 
vertised tooth brushes sold through 
retail drug stores in the United 
States and Canada were Dr. West 
brushes, he asserted. 


The company made this record by 
casting in its lot with the wholesaler 
and retailer, Mr. Woodside asserted, 
and protecting their profits, not only 
while distribution was being secured, 
but after it had become an ac- 
complished fact. Only 10 per cent of 
advertised products sold through the 
drug trade are protected in this way, 
he said. 

Advertising Support. 


Discussing the advertising support 
given by his company to its products, 
Mr. Woodside presented the follow- 
ing table of advertising expenditures 
of the Western company for the last 


five years: 
Year 
ee ee $ 546,199 
DD wigeee wes Oks doen 472,959 
DE Pann te ere rweous 755,667 
rrr Merrett | 611,137 
SEE SAO R oe nadccmbeses 1,282,285 


Of the 1929 advertising expendi- 
ture $612,534 was in magazines in 
behalf of Dr. West's Tooth Paste. 

In addition $150,000 was spent on 
Dr. West's tooth paste in newspapers 
and $50,000 on radio. 

Mr. Woodside estimated the sale 
of Dr. West's tooth paste during 
1929 at 11,690,928 tubes valued at re- 
tail prices at $2,922,732. Dr. West’s 
tooth paste was introduced in March, 
1929. 

In 1930, every Dr. West’s tooth 
brush sold will carry a sample tube 
of Dr. West’s tooth paste. The cost 
of this sampling program it is stated, 
will be $240,000. This does not in- 
clude samples which will be sent to 


consumers in response to coupon in-|, 


quiries. 
Says Wholesalers Help. 


Mr. Woodside said that the record 
achieved by The Western Company in 
the development of its volume on 
tooth brushes, tooth paste, powder 
puffs, hair nets and Hank-o-chiefs 
was a ringing answer to those who 
questioned the power of the whole- 
saler and retailer to build a business 
for the manufacturer -who was fair 
to them. - +2 

The retailer and -wholesaler . who 
provide the manufacturer -with’ the 
machinery of distribution, asserted 
Mr. Woodside, are entitled to receive 


fair compensation for the- service. 


they - render. ; 


Many had urged his company, he. 


stated, to cast its profit protection 
policy for retailer and wholesaler 
overboard, and throw the products 
of the company wide open to those 
who desired to use them for demor- 
alizing trade conditions on a price 
bait appeal. 

His company had _ consistently 
turned a deaf ear to such sugges- 
tions, he stated, and would contiue 
to do so. 

He expressed the conviction that 


(Continued on Page 8) 


‘‘Be Hard-Boiled,’’ 


Kelly’s Advice to 
Advertising Buyers 


In a talk which sizzled with verbal 
fireworks, P. J. Kelly, advertising 
manager of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, O., urged national ad- 
vertisers to be more hard-boiled in 
their dealings with publishers, and 


P. j. Kelly 


to get more for their advertising dol- 
lars during 1930 than heretofore. He 
spoke before the Chicago Advertis- 
ing Council March 20. 


“We have been poor buyers,” said 
Mr. Kelly. “From now on we have 
got to be good business men and 
get more for our money. 

“We have got to get more of the 
racketeering mud out of the adver- 
tising water, and get the excessive 
expense out of selling advertising. 
The advertiser has to pay for that 
in the end.” 


Mr. Kelly handled the newspaper 
rate situation without gloves, assert- 
ing not only that the national ad- 
vertiser should have the local rate, 
but that Goodrich is getting it. 

“There is no reason why there 
should be a differential between the 
local and the national rate,” he said, 
“and taking any other position is 
bound to lead to a lot of grief. 


Cites Boston Case 


“Look what happened in Boston. 
The department stores withdrew 
from a certain paper, which held out 
for a week, and then lowered the 
local rate and increased the nar 
tional rates in the same proportion. 
I can’t help feeling that this was a 


serious mistake in that newspaper’s 
policy. 

“Our organization spent $686,000 in 
newspaper advertising last year, and 
about $100,000 of it was not as well 
invested as it should have been. 
From now on we are going to do 
everything in our power to get the 
local rate, and our experience shows 
that it can be got. 

“The general practice is for an 
advertiser who can get the local rate 
to take it, say nothing and let the 
other fellow suffer. Our feeling is 
that the national advertiser who gets 
a local rate while his competitors 
are paying the national rate is able 
to do a better selling job for the 
same money.” 

Mr. Kelly blamed much of the 
trouble ‘on the attitude of the ad- 
vertising agencies, which he said 
have widely varying practices on 
this subject. Due to “mergeritis,” 
he said that Goodrich now has three 
agencies, and each of them handles 
the newspaper rate situation differ- 
ently. He urged the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies to 
step in and clean up the situation. 

Gets Local Rate 

The speaker said that Goodrich 
makes no secret of the fact that it 
controls some of its local outlets, 
and through these it has been able to 
place its advertising at local rates. 
He said that his company is press- 
ing for this rate everywhere, and 
will continue to do do. 

Mr. Kelly took another crack at 
the newspaper situation in his at- 
tack on the enforced combination 
rate. 

“The way to break it is to hold 
off,” he said. “If you are smart, you 
can break the combination a lot of 
times.” 

In the field of merchandising co- 
operation, the Goodrich advertising 
executive paid a high tribute to the 
newspapers, saying that many na- 
tional advertisers overlook a big bet 
by not taking advantage of the won- 
derful grasp of local marketing con- 
ditions which the newspaper adver- 
tising men have at their disposal. 

“If a newspaper does a good job 
for you,” he urged, “don’t forget that 
paper the next time you are releas- 
ing a campaign. We often use a 
second paper in a town simply be- 
cause that paper has given us good 
co-operation. We can’t forget that 
the purpose of advertising is to sell 
goods, and that the merchandising 

(Continued on Page 11) 


All Pineapples Positively Must 
‘ Be Delivered at Rear Entrance 
ApvertistnG Ace is building up a large volume of fan mail 
from correspendents who neglect to sign their names and ad- 


dresses, if any. 


The latest is from Minneapolis, discussing in prose and 
poetry the efforts of the Break-the-Chains Association to portray 


the independent merchant as a 


philosopher who is in business 


only for the purpose of advancing the public weal. 
ApvertisinG Ace has no opinion on this subject, but it re- 


livered at the rear entrance. 


quests that “pineapples” and other similar contributions be de- 


Hoover to Address Newspaper Editors 
Washington, March 21—(By Wire)—President Hoover has 
accepted an invitation to address the American Society of News- 
paper Editors at its annual banquet here April 19. 


ANA TELLS WHY 
IT WILL MAKE 
RADIO SURVEY 


Many Estimates, Few Facts, 
Now Available 


New York, March 21.—The Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers 
adopted a decision to analyze the 
“circulation” of radio stations be- 
cause there has been a dearth of 
facts and an _ over-production of 
claims. 
~ “One is impressed not so much by 
the magnitude of the network claims 
as by the wide variation in esti- 
mates,” the association said in “The 
Advertiser Looks at Radio,” a book 
which reports the results of some 
individual surveys made in 1929 by 
Crossley, Inc., and which remarked: 

“There are certain rumblings which 
cannot be ignored. Boards of direc- 
tors of several of the most promi- 
nent users of radio have asked for 
an accounting in 1929, and there is 
evidence that 1930 will witness more 
calls for proof of the desirabiilty of 
this form of advertising.” 

No Constructive Work. 


The booklet said that broadcast- 
ing companies have made little con-_ . 


structive effort either to support 
their medium in questions of con- 
tract renewals, or to meet the grow- 
ing competition of records, spot 
broadcasting and many other im- 
portant situations which sooner or 
later may call for their serious con- 
sideration. 

“The facts point to certain funda- 
mental trends. One of these is the 
key principle or dominance of a 
small number. In the New York 
area, there are 34 stations whose. 
time may be purchased, but four sta- 
tions control 99 per cent of the first 
choices. 

“It is found that remote stations 
are far more popular in a city than 
the station located in the city itself. 
In New Orleans two outside stations 
located at a great distance from the 
city were found on certain nights to 
account for 85 to 90 per cent of the 
first choices. 

“New York stations are by far the 
most popular in Philadelphia. In 
Cincinnati, WEAF was more popu- 
lar than the local Columbia station 
and in Columbus WLW was listened 
to regularly by nearly everyone, 
though Columbus had its own net- 
work station. 

“On the other hand, some of the 
local stations attract almost 100 per 
cent of the listeners in an area. This 
was observed particularly in Hous- 
ton and Worcester, Such conditions, 
however, are subject to constant 
change.” 

Over-Estimate Influence. 

Speaking somewhat sardonically 
of “imaginative speculation,” the as- 
sociation continued: 

“Many stations appear to have an 
exaggerated opinion of their pres- 
tige, the range and size of their reg- 
ular audiences. One prominent sta- 
tion in Chicago has claimed 60 per 
cent of the radio audience of the 
Chicago territory, asserting that the 
remaining 40 per cent were divided 
among the other 36 stations. Inves- 
tigation discloses no station in Chi- 
cago with even 35 per cent of the 
total. 

“A small station claims a daylight 
range of 500 miles in every direction 
and for the evening it speaks of 
‘national coverage.’ 

“A recent pamphlet published by 
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cations. 


Washington. 


ADVERTISING AGE. 


vidual newspapers. 


Four A Survey in Chicago? 
Newspapers Decline Invitation 


Chicago newspapers are far from enthusiastic over the plan 
for a survey of their standing and coverage by the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies at the expense of the publi- 


F. R. Gamble, executive secretary of the Four A’s, said in an 
address before the Chicago Advertising Council March 13, that 
Chicago was one of the cities which would be surveyed under a 
plan which has already included New York, Boston, Detroit, and 


“Chicago newspaper publishers will probably refuse to join 
the agency association in their plans to make a survey here,” 
said one of the best-posted newspaper executives in Chicago to 


“We do not regard the plan as especially helpful, and we do 
not think that the extent of the survey or the character of the 
information obtained is likely to be an advantage to the indi- 


“| have seen the Detroit survey, which was based on only 
5,000 interviews, and which brings out no facts which were not 
already obvious to any experienced advertiser. 

“From what | know of sentiment in Chicago, there is no 
chance of a Four A’s survey being made here.” 


a broadcasting company boasts of a 
new 1,00-watt station which gives 
‘good New England coverage,’ appar- 
ently not concerned with the power- 
ful competition of a number of other 
stations in the same area.” 


Most of the attempts to determine 
the effective range of a station have 
been based on the fallacious hypothe- 
sis that the area served is circular. 


Area Is Irregular. 


“Enough information is available 
to prove that the true shape of the 
area is irregular,” said the A. N. A., 
“and when complete data are assem- 
bled, it will be interesting to exam- 
ine the collection of queer-shaped 
areas on a map of the Nnited States. 

“The one means of obtaining ac- 
curate information lies for the most 
part unnoticed. That means is direct 
contact with listeners.” 


Some of the questions which the 
association will try to answer in its 
forthcoming survey will be station 
popularity, blind spots, fading, ef- 
ficiency of transmitters and absorp- 
tion. 

It suggested that in many cases 
rebates to the advertiser are in or- 


der, though that has never’ been 
standard procedure. 

Guy C. Smith, advertising mana- 
ger of Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chi- 
cago, is chairman of the A. N. A, 


radio committee. 


Roeser Elected by 


Color Photography 


Color Photography, Inc., which 
was formed recently through taking 
over the business of W. O. Floing, 
Inc., has established headquarters in 
Chicago at 154 E. Erie street. Of- 
ficers have been elected as follows: 

Henry Roeser, president; Fidelis 
Harrer, first vice-president; Frank 
B. Nuss, second vice-president; C, F. 
Taylor, secretary, and Charles Oliss, 
treasurer. 

The company is working with ad- 
vertisers, printers and engravers in 
the development of color photog- 
raphy in all forms and applications. 


Bridge Nets $430 
The recent bridge party of the 
Women’s Advertising Club of Chi- 
cago netted $430 for' the Off-the- 
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Yeo, Yackte Can 
Be Sold by Mail 
Gielow Proves 


New York, March 21—The depar- 
ture of Ben J. Sweetland, president 
of Sweetland Advertising, Inc., via 
air, for the Los Angeles Motor Boat 
Show, where he will be in charge of 
the exhibit of Henry J. Gielow, Inc., 
local yacht manufacturers, recalls his 
success in selling yachts by mail. 

Sweetland, Inc., has handled the 


r = a 


Ben J. Sweetland 


Gielow account since May, 1925. Since 
it undertook the Gielow advertising, 
over $26,000,000 worth of yacht sales 
have been traced to leads developed 
by the direct mail campaign. 

Mr. Sweetland left New York 
March 21, and expected to arrive in 
Los Angeles on Tuesday, March 25, 
where he will deliver an address on 
community advertising to the adver- 
tising club of that city. 

He will also speak at a meeting of 
the Advertising Club of San Diego, 
March 26, and will return to Los An- 
geles the following day to address a 
meeting of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The motor boat show at Los An- 
geles will be held March 29-April 5. 


Rotogravure in 
Magazines Choice 
for “Seventeen” 


New York, March 20—A campaign 
so carefully planned that it is be- 
lieved to be foolproof will shortly be 
launched by Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, 
Inc., in behalf of Seventeen, a group 
of toilet preparations designed par- 
ticularly for the feminine youth of 
America, and headed by a perfume 
which was accepted wholeheartedly 
by the young moving picture stars of 
Hollywood. 

The campaign, which was tested in 
four cities, will run in a group of 
magazines, with rotogravure sections 
being specified in five. The campaign, 
including sampling, is complete down 
to special price tags, which carry the 
Seventeen trade-mark and which are 
in themselves works of art. 

Among publications on the sched- 
ule are McCalls, True Story, Cosmo- 
politan, Photoplay, Motion Picture 
Magazine and Motion Picture Classic, 
representing the idea of Lord & 
Thomas and Logan of the group ap- 
pealing with special force to youth. 
Taylor Adams is account executive. 


Has Financial Accounts 

Hanning, Conklin & Pidgeon, New 
York financial house, have appointed 
James F. Newcomb & Co., Inc., to 
direct the advertising of Par, the 
power and light investment trust. 

Newcomb & Co. have also been 
appointed by Lee & Co., New York 
financiers. Metropolitan newspapers 
will be used. 


Cartoonist with Agency 

Ernest LeMessurier, well known 
Canadian newspaper cartoonist has 
joined Stevenson & Scott, Ltd., of 


Montreal. 


ADVERTISING AGE 
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Newspapers 


— 


Give Full Service 
in Gillette Drive 


New York, March 21.—More than 
150 newspapers of 222 on the list 
gave all of the service asked by Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
in connection with the Gillette safety 
razor campaign, the agency an- 
nounced. One Pennsylvania paper, 
the Newcastle News, flatly refused 
to enter the contest, as outlined by 
the agency, and others co-operated 
in a modified form. 


Some newspapers drew the line at 
paying for printing and mailing of 
dealer announcements, or did not 
send men on a tour of retail shops. 
Others, including several of the 
strongest in the country, were listed 
as giving partial co-operation. 


On the other hand, some news- 
papers undertook to give help in 
ways which had not been asked. 
These ways ranged from giving a 
free radio broadcast for Gillette to 
buying advertising space in a drug 
trade paper for an announcement of 
the campaign. 


Announces Results 


This summary was made public 
by Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc., in reply to a query about 
the response of newspapers to the 
Gillette promotion contest, which 
was reported in Apvertisinc Ace for 
March 1. 


In this contest, prizes of additional 
lineage were offered to the 12 news- 
papers which gave the most extra 
service, points being earned by giv- 
ing preferred position to Gillette ad- 
vertisements, by printing and mail- 
ing broadsides to dealers, by pasting 
posters of newspaper advertisements 
in the dealers’ doors and windows, 
and by carrying Gillette announce- 
ments in “dealer supplements,” or 
newspaper house organs. 


“The response to our letter was 
certainly gratifying,” said the ad- 
vertising agency. 


“Seventy-five per cent of the 222 
newspapers receiving the Gillette 
schedule offered 100 per cent co- 
operation. The remaining 25 per 
cent, because of inadequate facilities 
or prudent business policies, offered 
very extensive co-operation, but not 
quite 100 per cent. It is interest- 
ing to know that but one newspaper 
turned Gillette down flat.” 


Foreign Papers Not Included 


The 80 foreign-language news- 
papers on the list are not included 
in the contest. Few of them have 
promotion facilities, it was explained, 
and the space taken in them is 
smaller. 


Neither the one newspaper which 
balked, nor the others which acceded 
only in part, lost any lineage as a 
result, according to George Gouge, 
agency executive in charge of the 
campaign, who explained that there 
had been no intention of using line- 
age orders as a club. 


E. D. Copeland, advertising man- 
ager of the Gillette company, made 
a similar statement, saying that the 
effort asked from newspapers was 
only what many newspapers had 
themselves offered. 


“Not a day has passed for several 
years,’ he said, “that I have not 
received a solicitation from some 
newspaper, telling what co-operation 
it would give me. However, we do 
not buy newspaper space on the 
amount of co-operation offered, nor 
because of a low rate. We buy only 
on the value of the advertising 
space.” 

Extra Service Given 

The summary of extra service as 
given by Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, included the following: 

1. The San Francisco Examiner 
offered the use of its “pictorial serv- 
ice,” consisting of metal frames 
showing two news pictures and a 
Gillette advertisement. 

2. The Christian Science Monitor 
prepared a broadside to be mailed to 
dealers all over the United States 


who advertise in the Monitor. This 
was accompanied by proof of a fy). 
page advertisement. 

3. The Monitor also distributed 
5,000 “clerk posters” to 412 advertis. 
ing representatives in the Uniteg 
States. 

4. Two thousand news racks of the 
Boston American carried Gillette 
posters one week. Two hundred 
thousand newspapers are taken daily 
from these racks. 

5. The Madison Wisconsin State 
Journal offered Gillette a radio broad. 
cast. 

6. Sixty newspaper merchandising 
papers carried stories of the Gillette 
campaign to retailers. 

7. Several merchandising papers, 
in addition, reproduced a Gillette 
window display. Many also repro. 
duced the full-page announcement 
advertisement. 

8. The Chicago Tribune, although 
not entering the contest, agreed to 
buy a back page of the Chicago Re. 
tail Druggists Association News, an- 
nouncing the Gillette campaign. 

9. The New York Herald Tribune 
printed and mailed, without charge 
to Gillette, 3,000 ‘“adgrams” (in the 
form of huge telegrams) announcing 
the campaign to a selected list of 
dealers. 

It was also stated that four New 
York newspapers divided the city 
into sections, each canvassing the 
dealers in one section. One news- 
paper was said to have put ten men 
on the canvassing for a full week. 


Advertising Can 


Clean Own Shirts, 
Asserts Butler 


Though advertising can clean its 
own skirts and has made substan- 
tial progress along that line, there is 
still much to be done, Ralph Starr 
Butler, vice-president of the General 
Foods Corporation, New York, told 
students of Northwestern University, 
Chicago, March 20. Mr. Butler’s ad- 
dress was the first of a series staged 
by the school. ; 

“If advertising cannot clean it- 
self, it is time to call in the police,” 
said Mr. Butler. He gave compara- 
tive retail advertising as one of the 
kinds that might well be barred. 

Mr. Butler said that the public has 
become interested in the testimonial 
advertising debate, this being the 
first time in the history of adver- 
tising that technique has been s0 
widely discussed by laymen. 


Agency Changes Name 

Effective March 17, the corporate 
name of the W. B. Finney Advertis- 
ing Company, of Kansas City, became 
Barrons Advertising Company, Ine. 
W. B. Finney retired about two years 
ago. 

The agency has opened a branch 
office in Cleveland with E. B. Sanders 
as resident manager. 


Plan Candy Campaign 

Myers & Golden, Inc., New York, is 
directing the advertising of the Ox- 
ford Confectionery Company, Oxford, 
Pa. Newspapers, magazines, posters, 
direct mail, dealer helps and window 
displays will be used. 


Arco Goes West 
Following a survey of Western and 
export conditions, the Arco Company, 
Cleveland paint manufacturer, has 
decided to erect its new plant at Los 
Angeles. It will serve Coast, Ori- 
ental and Latin American trade. 


Form Sun Agency 

The Sun Advertising Company has 
been formed in Toledo with Stan- 
wood A. Morrill as president. The 
new agency will handle the advertis- 
ing of The Toledo Scale Company, 
Toledo Porcelain Company, Toledo 
precision devices and Gilbert’s choc 
olates. 
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PERSONAL POINT 
IS WAHL SALES 
WEAPON IN °30 


College Dailies Among Mediums 
Being Used 


Believing that the ease with which 
the points of its pens can be inter- 
changed at the dealer’s counter pro- 
yides a supreme sales weapon, equally 
effective with both retailer and buyer, 


Hal Johnson 


the Wahl Company, of Chicago, 
maker of Eversharp pencils and Per- 
sonal Point pens, has launched the 
largest advertising campaign in its 
history. 

A. G. Frost, vice-president of the 
company, pointed out that the inter- 
changeable feature makes it possible 
for the dealer to get a large volume 
of business with a minimum invest- 
ment in stock. 


“Your Eversharp line is your staple 
line for 1930,” he told the trade. 
“There will be no radical or sweep- 
ing changes to obsolete your Ever- 
sharp Personal-Point stock, regard- 
less of what may take place in the 
industry. The complete line is up-to- 
the-minute in every way, with the 
Personal-Point pen leading the way 
to greater profits. 


Distinctive Feature 


“The Personal-Point pen is the 
newest thing in the industry. All 
other recent successful merchandis- 
ing ideas have played themselves out 
—guarantee, colors, decorations, etc., 
are pretty well established in all 
lines, which leaves the Personal-Point 
pen the only distinctive fountain pen 
on the market. 


“Your Eversharp § Personal-Point 
stock is a mile wide and a foot deep. 
It gives you a flexible stock with a 
wide selection, with a minimum of 
inventory.” 

The company believes that its 1930 
advertising will be either read or 
heard by practically every man, 
woman and child in the United 
States. The radio campaign, which 
is being doubled as compared with 
1929, is supplemented by magazine 
and newspaper advertising. About 
30 of the country’s leading news- 
papers are being used. 


An interesting feature of 1930 plans 
is the employment of 75 college 
dailies. 

At regular intervals throughout the 
year, colorful window displays will 
be provided without charge to the 
dealer. Other forms of dealer helps 
will round out the campaign and give 
the dealer ample opportunity to tie 
up with other forms of publicity. 

The campaign is under the direc- 
tion of Hal Johnson, advertising and 
Sales manager, and is placed by Er- 
win, Wasey & Co. 


General Motors Is 
Ready to Launch 
Radio Campaign 


Dayton, O., March 20.—Complete 
plans for the marketing and adver- 
tising of radios were presented to 
more than 100 major executives and 
field representatives of the General 
Motors Radio Corporation and the 
newly organized Delco Radio Corpo- 
ration at their first national sales 
convention. 

Highly enthusiastic over radio 
prospects, both for household use 
and automobile equipment, officials 
brought the three-day session to a 
close with the announcement that 
millions will be expended in an ad- 
vertising campaign of national and 
international scope. The plans were 
explained by H. T. Ewald, president 
of the Campbell-Ewald Advertising 
Company, Detroit, which will handle 
the General Motors Radio account. 
“General Motors Radio Corpora- 
tion will be the second largest Day- 
ton user of newspaper space during 
the current year, being exceeded 
only by Frigidaire,” Mr. Ewald de- 
clared. 

Reasonable Quotas Set 

The convention was in charge of 
John E. Grimm, Jr., vice president 
in charge of sales. Mr. Grimm ex- 
plained that care was taken in set- 
ting the quotas so as to bring about 
stabilized production at the factory, 
providing steady operation through- 
out the year. 

R. J. Emmert is president and gen- 
eral manager of both Delco Radio 
Corporation and General Motors 
Radio Corporation. The latter will 
announce a new line of household 
sets in May. 

Plans for quantity production of 
General Motors automobile radios, 
to be manufactured at once in Day- 
ton and distributed under the name 
of Delco, were discussed. Final tests 
of the Delco automobile radio, which 
will be built into the dashboard of 
General Motors cars, were made dur- 
ing the convention. Excellent re- 
ception was obtained even when the 
cars were driven through heavy 
traffic and close to  high-tension 
power wires. 

Big Distributing Body 

The Delco radio will be distributed 
by United Motors Service, Detroit, 
which was represented at the con- 
vention by F. E. Oberhue, vice-presi- 


McGraw-Hill Loses 
District Manager 


Nat C. Robbins, one of the veteran 
members of the McGraw-Hill staff, 
died at his home at Nyack, N. Y., 
March 16 after an illness of three 
months. The funeral was at Nyack 
March 18. 

Mr. Robbins was New York district 
manager for Power at the time of his 
death, and held other positions in the 
McGraw-Hill organization during his 
30 years’ service. He was 54 years 
old, and a veteran of the Philippine 
campaign. He was severely wounded 
during the Moro insurrection. 


Zenith in Campaign 

The Zenith Radio Corporation, of 
Chicago, will launch its 1930 adver- 
tising campaign in May. The adver- 
tising to be placed by the Peck 
Advertising Agency, New York, em- 
braces newspapers, magazines, out- 
door advertising, car cards, business 
papers, export publications, direct 
mail, radio and several forms of 
dealer helps. 


Gets Malted Milk Account 


Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc., Chi- 
eago, is directing the advertising of 
the Thompson's Malted Milk Com- 
pany, Waukesha, Wis. Newspapers, 
magazines, business papers, radio and 
direct mail will be used. 


To Meet at Longview 

At the joint meeting of the Wash- 
ington and Oregon chapters of the 
Pacific Association of Advertising 
Agencies it was decided to hold the 
fall convention in Longview, Wash., 


the date to be selected later. 


ADVERTISING AGE 


dent. United has a distributing and 
service organization of 27 branches 
and 3,600 authorized distributors, 
which will result in 300,000 service 
contacts yearly. 

Officials of the General Motors 
Radio Corporation estimate that at 
least 10 per cent of the higher priced 
cars will be equipped with radio. 

Other major executives of the Gen- 
eral Motors Radio Corporation in- 
cluded on the convention program 
were R. H. White, advertising man- 
ager; C. T. Lawson, general sales 
manager; M. F. McCarthy, service 
manager; G. A. Ames, New York 
manager of the General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation; J. E. Rogers, 
accounting manager; W. C. Hutch- 
inson, E. F. Rybolt, J. G. Hager, and 
E. N. Prugh, Jr., regional managers; 
T. J. Cook, factory manager; J. W. 
Hale, treasurer, and E. B. Newell, 
vice-president in charge of engi- 
neering. 


Advertising Art 
Waiting for Use 


Schenectady, N. Y.,° March 20— 
Four Lutheran churches have com- 
bined for a co-operative newspaper 
advertising campaign to turn the 
minds of men to religion and the 40- 
day period preceding Easter and the 
sublime sacrifice. 


They are the Immanuel Lutheran 
Church, Our Redeemer’ Lutheran 
Church, Trinity Lutheran Church and 
Zion Lutheran Church. The cam- 
paign consists of six advertisements, 
four columns on 15 inches in the 
Schenectady Union-Star. Though only 
three of the advertisements have ap- 
peared thus far, record attendance is 
reported at the Wednesday Lenten 
services. 

The churches found art treasures, 
the work of Durer, famous fifteenth- 
century artist, available for use and 
reduced to one color, they have 
formed the dominant factor in the 
advertising. 

The Union-Star said editorially of 
the campaign: 

“In other days attention was di- 


Adovt. 
Hot Springs, Ark., March 20 
—The celebrated “Arkansas 


Tom Cat” will be revived as a 
monthly by Jefferson Davis 
O’Rear. é, 

The paper, which is 40 years 
old, including elapsed time, 
will stick to its old motto: 

“God help the rich. The poor 
can beg.” 


when the art of printing was still 
young and the bulk of the population 
was still unable to read, men’s minds 
were turned to religious considera- 
tions by immortal paintings, by mys- 
tery plays, by stately processionals, 
by lofty cathedrals. 

“Five hundred years have brought 
with them no more significant change 
than that everybody reads. The hand- 
maid of progress, the art of printing 
has liberated free thought. It has 
been one of the most potent agencies 
for the spread of religion. It is still 
potent, and more available in the 
daily press than af any time in the 
world’s history. The wisdom of these 
modern churchmen in turning to the 
printer’s art today is but a repetition 
of the wisdom which religious lead- 


rected to the work of the church in 
other ways. In the fifteenth century, 


ers in the renaissance discovered and 
used so effectively.” 


No. 2 of a Series 
BSBEBBEeSs 


HUMANIST’? 


that's a 


FIGHTING 
WORD, 


brother 


EMPSEY and Firpo—well, 
fair. The Communists get- 
ting bumped around City Hall Park—a mere 


noon day outing. But this Humanism—Now 


there’s a battle for you! 


You'll stay out of it, eh? Don’t fool your- 
self. Just the minute Tunney puts away the 
gloves and takes up Shakespeare, theliterary 
lights take up the White Man’s Burden. The 


who does, including the Humanists? That's 
the fun of it. Hartley Grattan in April Scrib- 
ner’s delivers a broadside at the Humanists 
that wil! shake the lighthouse on Montauk 
Point. Howard Mumford Jones calls down a 
curse on both houses and announces he is 
going to have his daily smile “irregardless.” 
For which he will undoubtedly get his head 
knocked off by both factions. 


The Stock Market isn’t what it was. We 
haven’t had a good murder in months. And 
suddenly Litrachoor pops into the limelight 
as a fighting topic. You can hide in your 
Bronxville storm cellar and avoid Humanism 
but if you want your wife to talk to you on 
the way home from a dinner party or if you 
expect to curl your little finger around a 
tea eup anywhere in this land, you’ll simply 
have to get up on it. 


Also, you might as well drop your restaur- 
ant French. This isn’t the season. The first 
waiter you try it on will ask you: 


barricades are going up from Washington 


Square to Yonkers, and it won’t be a week. 
before long range paper wads will be en- 
dangering the lives of non-combatants all 


over New York. 


You don’t know what Humanism is? Well, 


SCR 


“Yeh, but how about Paul Elmer More?” 


And all the Murads in Turkey couldn't 
save you. 


now on the stands — APRIL 
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Stabilizing Statistical Results 


Because advertisers are depending 
more and more upon definite facts 
regarding mediums, and because sur- 
veys and researches into advertising 
values are being made in increasing 
number, it is important that meth- 
ods be used which will develop real 
accuracy and justify definite conclu- 
sions. 


For that reason the stabilization 
method which has been adopted by 
the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies in its newspaper sur- 
veys, and which was described by F. 
R. Gamble, executive secretary of 
the association, in his Chicago talk 
last week, is of special value, be- 
cause it can be applied to any re- 
search task where a small percent- 
age of a group must be depended 
upon for information which is to be 
projected over the entire group. 

In describing the plan, which was 
worked out by Dr. Daniel Starch, 
head of the research department or 
the association, Mr. Gamble said: 


“The first 500 interviews are tabu- 
lated and charted, then the next 500. 
Variations are noted. Successive 
groups of 500 are charted until our 
chart-lines, which may start with 
zigzagging and irregularity, straight- 
en out and extend nearly horizontally 
across the chart page. Then we are 
sure that the result arrived at is sta- 
tistically accurate and that addition- 
al interviews would merely extend 
the lines still further, with no appre- 
ciable gain in accuracy. 


“In one recent study the variation 


of the figures of the first 500 inter- 
views from the final result averaged 
11 per cent. When 3,500 interviews 
had been made the variation was less 
than 3 per cent. At 4,500 the results 
had stabilized.” 


The importance of the stabilization 
method is evident when it is realized 
that in many cases surveys are based 
on a predetermined number of cases 
or interviews. The number decided 
upon depends upon the judgment of 
those in charge of the study, the 
amount of money available for the 
work, and various other factors. 
Whether the number actually used is 
too small or too great cannot be 
known in advance. Hence the result 
may be reduced in value, if not com- 
pletely nullified, because of the un- 
certainty as to whether the cross-sec- 
tion of the field taken, was really 
representative, and whether’ the 
projection of the figures to the en- 
tire group can be depended on. 


All of these doubtful factors are 
eliminated through the stabilization 
method. The process of assembling 
facts is continued until the result is 
stabilized, so that there is no prede- 
termination of the size of the group 
to be used as the basis for the final 
figures. This plan appears to ap- 
proach a truly scientific method, and 
because of that it will commend to 
advertisers and agents the results 
of the surveys which the Four A’s 
compile. It is well worth the study 
of others who have statistical work 
to do in the advertising field. 


Publicity and Advertising 


Much of the publicity which is of- 
fered to newspapers and periodicals 
is applied through advertising agen- 
cies handling the accounts of the 
companies in whose behalf the pub- 
licity material is sent out. For this 
reason the impression is sometimes 
created that the use of the publicity 
has some relation to the advertising 
that has been or is to be placed. This 
is unfortunate. 


It is unfortunate first because it 
implies that an utterly wrong meth- 
od of considering the advertising 
medium will be employed, since the 
incidental detail of publicity will be 
given emphasis to a greater extent 
than the merits of the medium may 
suggest, and second because it often 
happens that the better and stronger 
the medium, the more the effort to 
obtain publicity on any basis other 
than the value of the material as 
news is likely to be resented. In 
other words, it is always the weaker 
mediums which are most ready to 
supply free publicity as a means of 
influencing favorable consideration 
on the subject of advertising. 

The advertising agency perhaps 


should not be asked to handle pub- 
licity, because of the wrong implica- 
tions which this may lead to; but 
when an agency does so, it might 
well emphasize the fact that the two 
subjects of publicity and advertising 
have no relation to each other. If 
the agency suggests that they may 
have some relationship, it is either 
misstating facts, or is employing a 
method of buying space which is 
likely to be costly to the advertiser. 


We like the method of N. W. Ayer 
& Son in sending out publicity. In 
a recent release of this kind, they 
said to the publishers receiving it: 

“You of course will judge this ma- 
terial entirely upon the basis of its 
merits, without relation to any ad- 
vertising we may have placed with 
your publication.” 

That is the correct basis on which 
to offer publicity, the correct basis 
upon which to receive it, and the cor- 
rect basis on which to use it or not, 
depending on its value as news to 
the individual publication. This fac- 
tor alone should determine its avail- 


ability for publication. 


ferialion for 
Advertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge by any na- 
tional advertising manager or agency 
from the companies sponsoring them, 
or through ADVERTISING AGE. 


21. The Hospital Field. 


An interesting analysis of the big 
hospital field and how to reach it. 
This eight-page folder indicates that 
none of the existing publications has 
complete coverage of the buying 
power of the field and that it is nec- 
essary to use two or more papers to 
do a good job. Published by Hos- 
pital Management, Chicago. 


32. The Great Variable in Advertis- 
ing. 

An essay on copy and its creation, 
published in book form, it is itself 
an interesting example of copy 
writing. Issued by Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc., New York. 


47. The New Era in Food Distribu- 
tion 


A report of a discussion on food 
advertising and food distribution 
problems at a luncheop tendered to 
food distributors and advertising 
executives by The Food Trades Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago, by which com- 
pany the booklet is issued. 


49. American Resorts. 


A pocket size booklet of 18 pages 
giving a comprehensive market an- 
alysis of the resort industry in 
America, in the preparation of which 
11,000 such establishments were in- 
vestigated. Published by American 
Resorts, Chicage. 


50. Facts About the Golf Market. 


A folder which presents the major 
sport business from the standpoint of 
golf club investment, expenditures, 
buying practices, selling channels, 
growth and future. Published by 
Golfdom, Chicago. 


51. What's Going On Here 


An 8-page booklet describing the 
advertising value of Du-Cal transfers 
and giving suggestions as to where 
to use them. Published by the Meyer- 
cord Company, Chicago. 


52. Chicago Tribune Survey 

A 12-page monthly magazine re- 
viewing and forcasting business con- 
ditions in the Chicago area. Pub- 
lished by the Chicago Tribune. 


54. Analysis of Buying Power of 
Farm Mechanics’ Subscribers 

A 21-page booklet giving a recapitu- 

lation by trade names of the farm 

equipment and machinery owned by 

2,000 subscribers. Published by 

Farm Mechanics, Chicago. 


55. Farm Sayings 

A semi-annual magazine of 104 
pages, containing a directory of farm 
papers with information as to rates, 
mechanical requirements, etc. Pub- 
lished by the Frank B. White Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


56. Trade Advertising. 


An 8-page folder discussing the po- 
sition of the trade paper in the tex- 
tile-apparel industry. Published by 
Fairchild Publications, New York. 


57. Survey of Southern Markets. 

A 280-page book showing the buy- 
ing power of 11 Southern states and 
methods of reaching it. Published by 
Fitzgerald Advertising Agency, New 
Orleans. 


58. <A Bibliography on Color. 

A compilation of literature on the 
basic principles of color and the rea- 
son for its effectiveness. Published 
by the “Big Four’ Color Committee, 
New York. 


59. A New Market 
Counties. 

A 30-page booklet measuring the 
importance of markets in the order 
of their importance from the view- 
point of potential sales. Published by 
Critchfield & Co., Chicago. 


60. The Profit Program. 


Bringing the importance of credits 
and collections into the marketing 
picture. Published by the Roanoke 


Analysis by 


Times. 
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ACROSS THE AISLE. 
(Copyright, 1930, by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
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4 
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AND REMEMBERS HE SETTLES TO HIS PAPER 
err HIS TICKET AGAIN. 


rR D PERLEY LEANS OVER 
THE SPEECH AT THE MENS 


Some Aspects of 
Newspaper Service 


To the Editor: As far as news- 
paper service is concerned, I have al- 
ways taken advantage of the service 
a newspaper had to offer if it fitted 
in with the plan of the campaign. 
However, I have not in any instance 
let the merchandising service of a 
newspaper influence me in the selec- 
tion of one paper as against another. 


Where the newspaper has received 
a large campaign, I feel that it is ad- 
vantageous to have their representa- 
tives call on dealers and outline the 
plan to them, leaving proofs of the 
advertising. Merchandising of this 
kind has proved highly effective. 
The newspapers’ problem is diffi- 
cult. The more service they offer the 
more the advertiser is inclined to ask 
for. He naturally wants to get as 
much as he can for the money he is 
spending. 
HarLow P. Roserts, 


Adv. Mgr., The Pepsodent 
Co., Chicago. 
* * * 


Do Agencies Make 
’ Flat Rate Impossible? 


To the Editor: I was very much 
interested in the editorial in your is- 
sue of March 8. The fact remains 
that there is a lot of Gillette advertis- 
ing appearing in newspapers, which 
would indicate that, regardless of 
how they feel, they have “taken their 
medicine.” 

Tt seems strange to me that the 
advertising agencies—the very organ- 
izations who profess to be the most 
interested in a flat rate—should be 
the ones to make that flat rate im- 
possible. Until newspaper advertis- 
ing managers build up their courage 
to the point of refusing copy under 
such conditions, a flat rate is still a 
long way off. 

Here, I believe, is the crux of the 
whole situation, because it is only 
human to try to get as much as you 
can for nothing, and it merely de- 
volves on the other party to refuse to 
give. 

Not Dunsar, 
New York Evening Graphic. 
* * * 


Why Local Advertiser 
Should Have Low Rate 


To the Editor: In all of this agita- 
tion about the differential between 
national and local rates, most every- 
body seems to have overlooked en- 
tirely the differential between city 
and suburban circulation figures and 
total circulation. 

Retail stores claim that 90 per cent 


Voice of the Advertiser 


of their business is obtained from the 
district covered by city and suburban 
circulation, while, of course, the na- 
tional advertiser benefits from the 
entire circulation. 
C. H. Foey, 
General Mgr., Boston 
Evening American. 
* * 7 


Dong! 

To the Editor: Enclosed find $1 
for a year’s subscription to Apver- 
TIsSING Acre. If possible, date this 
from your first issue as I have in 
my hand No. 7, Vol. 1. 

I believe you have rung the bell 
with a means of presenting advertis- 
ing news to advertisers and agency 
men. 

All kinds of good luck. 

FRANK HUBBELL, 

Hubbell Adv. Agency, Cleveland. 


* * * 


Not “Just Another 
Advertising Paper” 


To the Editor: At first I wondered 
whether ADVERTISING AGE was going 
to be “just another advertising 
paper.” Then I remembered my ob- 
servations of your highly capable 
handling of your problems eight or 
nine years ago in an allied field. 

It occurred to me instantly that 
here is another program just as sol- 
idly founded as the other. 

Of course it will succeed, because 
here is an exceedingly interesting, 
factful, accurate and continuous re- 
view of advertising opinion, news 
and experience. 

More power to you. 


Nose T. Pratee, 
Praigg-Advertising, Jacksonville, Fla. 


* * * 


Wisconsin Teaches 
Journalism 25 Years 


To the Editor: Apvertristna AGE 
seems to me to be an excellent pub- 
lication, well adapted to the needs of 
advertising managers and agency ex- 
ecutives. 

The University of Wisconsin is 
planning a reunion of journalism 
graduates June 20-22, in celebration 
of the completion of a quarter of 4 
century of teaching journalism. 

Nearly 1,000 have gone out from 
the University with some training in 
journalism, and we hope to get sev- 
eral hundred back for the reunion. 

WILLARD G. BLEYER, 

Director, School of Journalism, 

Madison. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 
SHOULD BE U. S. 
SHOCK ABSORBER 


Export Executives Get To- 
gether in New York 


New York, March 19.—While the 
United States has made progress in 
learning how to 
export, it has 
been in spite of 
the indifference 
of the men 
higher up in 
many manufac- 
turing com pa- 
nies, Paul R. Ma- 
hony, executive 
vice-president of 
the Internation- 
al B. F. Goodrich 
Corporation, 
New York, told 
the annual get- 
together of ex- 
port executives held here yesterday 
under the auspices of the Export 
Managers Club of New York. 

“The map of the world means little 
to many of the presidents, vice- 
presidents and general managers who 
owe their positions to their proved 
intelligence and ability,” he said. “It 
has been blotted out by constant con- 
centration upon the home battlefield. 
As a result, the export manager’s 
greatest task is to sell his own man- 
agement on the things that must be 
done to develop and hold foreign 
business.” 

Mr. Mahony’s address featured a 
gathering at which some of the 
brightest stars in the export firma- 
ment gathered to give away their 


P. R. Mahony 


pet ideas. Among the speakers were 
E. M. Fisher, manager foreign di- 
vision, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chi- 
cago; Marston Haviland, president, 
Haviland Shade Roller Co., New 
York: H. H. Reeves, in charge of 
publicity, International General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady: Philip B. 
Deane, special representative, York 
Safe & Lock Co., York, Pa.; Bennett 
Chapple, director of publicity, Armco 
International Corporation, Middle- 
town, O., and many others. 


“The real export manager knows,” 
continued Mr. Mahony, “that he must 
have the right goods of the right 
quality and construction, at the right 
prices, in the proper quantities and 
assortments, shipped at the right 
time and in the right way. 

“He knows, too, that however ca- 
pable the domestic advertising man- 
ager may be, without foreign experi- 
ence he can be of comparatively little 
help in foreign advertising. It is not 
merely a matter of writing copy, but 
of knowing when, where, how and 
how much to advertise abroad, where 
there are no equivalents of our do- 
mestic advertising mediums with 
vast and searching circulations.” 


Mr. Mahony said that the question 
of price is still a problem to some 
extent, and he suggested that in 
many cases competition will require 
a careful scaling down of the pro- 
portion of general overhead to be 
charged in costing exports. 


P. B. Deane believed that export 
work, at least in its preliminary 
stages, should be considered as in- 
vestment and not as current expense. 
His company usually adopts a com- 
Promise attitude, he said. Where 
this is done, the preliminary expense 
is readily absorbed in the manufac- 
turing profit obtained from the steady 
flow of orders which follows. 

This plan was used in connection 
with the Barcelona exposition, among 
others. 

Mr. Deane stressed the point that 
only expert salesmen should be sent 
abroad. 

“It is necessary to train the sales- 
men of your foreign agents,” he said, 
“and this is hard because you not 
only have to teach them the details 
of your business, but when you call 
on their customers with them, you 


HOW CHAIN SYSTEMS ADVERTISE 


TABL 
SUMMARY OF CHAIN Grocery AND MEAT ADVERTISING LINEAGE 

Nesiner of newapopereetudieg..............5..66007 8.60.0 ee 40 
POM Wr Gente PRIN 6 og ssc vas occccscccccd ladios brine cceenn 20 
Number of chain store companies involved. ............... 0 cc. ce eens 20 
Sle ETS SF 2. en ae a April 15-July 13, 1929 
Total grocery and meat lineage......................0eeeeeee 2,087,793 
Total meat lineage... . le (Ee ae 269,111 
Total grocery lineage exclusive of meats .... ................. 1,818 ,682 
Local advertising lineage for papers during period. ............. 60,009 , 989 
Percentage of total local advertising lineage represented by chain 

Cd giinctc ss aah ad si os eee eee ues 3 per cent 
Percentage of total local advertising lineage represented by chain 

INI ecir di alfa ike ain adds hind ack hase ... «4 per cent 
Total number of grocery ads studied (included ads without meats)... 2,069 
Bi | a rr ee 1,507 
Average number of grocery ads per week per paper................. 4.3 
Average lineage for grocery ads per week per paper............. 4,015 
Average number of meat ads per week per paper a 3:2 
Average lineage for meat ads per week per paper................... 518 


El 


—University of Chicago. 


simply have to make sales in order 
to hold their respect.” 

Mr. Fisher said,that less than 20 
per cent of the foreign agents of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. are Ameri- 
can, and about the same number 
British. A large number are native 
and the percentage is increasing. 
The company’s problem is compli- 


‘‘Spend More, 
Work Harder,”’ 


Says Eastman 


cated by the necessity of giving serv- 
ice on much of its equipment. 

Mr. Chapple said that all mortals 
respond pretty much in the same 
way to certain appeals and to illus- 
trate said that King George, whom 
he recently entertained in his home 
at Middletown, looked and acted 
much like the average man when 
he got into a pair of pajamas. 

The British lion has done the 
United States a favor by spreading 
the English language, so that in an- 
other generation we will be able to 
transact business in that language in 
every country of the globe, Mr. 
Chapple said. 

Other things being equal, he sug- 
gested, the United States has the 
edge over competitors in world mar- 
kets, because there are few foreign 
buyers who do not feel that they 
have a stake in America in the 
form of a relative, no matter how 
distant, who has plunged into the 
melting pot. 


Fenger Heads 


Committee on 
Rate Differential 


San Francisco, March 20—Austin 
B. Fenger, vice-president of M. C. 
Mogensen & Co., Inc., national news- 
paper representatives, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of a four-man com- 
mittee of San Francisco newspaper 
representatives, to confer with daily 
newspapers and advertising agencies 
to find an equitable solution to the 
local-national rate problem. 

On the heels of the rapidly grow- 
ing discussion of newspaper rates, a 
special meeting of San Francisco 
representatives was held to work out 
a plan and lend their support towards 
the establishment of relatively uni- 
form rates. 


The representatives’ committee will 
meet a similar group from the Cali- 
fornia Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Media Relations Com- 
mittee of the Pacific Advertising 
Agencies’ Association. 


Other members of the committee 
are R. J. Bidwell, head of the organi- 
zation of his name; Vincent D. Ely, 
manager of Williams - Lawrence - 
Cresmer Company, and J. C. Allison, 
secretary of Arthur W. Stypes, Inc. 


Big Campaign 
Planned for Stoves 

Portland, March 20.—The Montag 
Stove Works will go on the air 
shortly with a weekly program over 
the Northwest network and KSL, 
Salt Lake City, as a tie-up with other 
forms of advertising. 

The campaign, directed by Gerber 
& Crossley, Inc., local agency, in- 
cludes newspapers and outdoor adver- 
tising. It features circulating air 


New York, March 20—The adver- 
tising policy of the Eustman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, is outlined by 
George Eastman in a supplement to 
“Trend and Indications” published 
monthly by Dorrance, Sullivan & Co. 
The supplement will be a regular 
feature, it was explained. 

The Eastman Kodak Company 
started its advertising in 1888 with 
an appropriation of $10,000, the new 
supplement pointed out, and has 
never missed a year. It now spends 
more than $1,000,000 annually in 
newspapers, magazines, farm papers 
and radio. 

Mr. Eastman’s letter, addressed to 
Sturges Dorrance, head of the agency, 
said: 

“During the fifty years that the 
Eastman Kodak Company has been in 
business, there have been several 
times when at-the outset of one of 
these years, we have faced what 
seemed to be an abnormally bad con- 
dition in general business. 

“On these occasions, the question 
of retrenchment in our advertising 
has naturally come up for discussion. 
Our decision in each case has been, 
‘Spend a little more money and do 
a lot more hard work.’ 

“T am not at all sure that there is a 
depression facing us; but to be on 
the safe side, the Eastman Kodak 
Company is taking the same attitude 
that it did in 1908 and in 1914. 

“And just as advertising has played 
such a vital part in the expansion of 
the business of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, so we believe it to be a 
most powerful force in the building 
of our many great American indus- 
tries; in the wide diffusion and main- 
tenance of our national prosperity.” 


Barrows Vice-President 
of Industrial Body 


H. F. Barrows, advertising man- 
ager of the Western Road Machinery 
Company, Chicago, has been appoint- 
ed third vice-president of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation by President Corey. He 
succeeds E. L. Becker, who has be- 
come an associate member. 

B. H. Miller, New York, has been 
succeeded by J. W. White as a 
director. 

Mr. Miller, who has joined the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, has also 
resigned as president of the Tech- 
nical Publicity Association, oldest in- 
dustrial advertising organization in 
the United States. 


Award Fame Medal 


at Friendship Dinner 


The “Friendship Dinner” of the 
Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
Women, March 29, will see the award 
of the club’s Fame Medal to a Phila- 
delphia woman who has done the 
most outstanding work in recent 
years in any profession in which 
women are active. 


SAMOLINE SELLS 
ITS AGENCY TO 
ITS RETAILERS 


“Merely Doing for Us What It 
Did for Others” 


The Samoline Corporation, of Chi- 
cago steadfastly resisted the tempta- 
tion to look over other merchandis- 
ing portfolios when it issued its own 
as a prelude to crashing the national 
advertising field. 

The company, headed by William 
R. Johnston, realized that merchan-. 
dising the advertising is an important 
phase of any campaign, but it also 
felt that the dealers who were to re- 
ceive the portfolio were slightly over- 
fed on this kind of diet and that a 
new slant was essential if any en- 
thusiasm were to be roused. 

The Samoline plan of merchandis- 
ing the advertising, consisted in large 
part, therefore, of proving to the deal- 
ers that the copy would pull, instead 
of merely proving that it would run 
though this, too, was regarded as im- 
portant. 


Capitalizing Prestige 

One page of the folder explaintd 
that the company’s agency, Erwin, 
Wasey & Co. prepared the advertising 
for Mirro, Carnation milk, Hoover 
cleaners, Post’s bran, and many other 
nationally known products. 

Another page was given over to a 
letter from Gerald Page-Wood, 
agency vice-president, who said: 

“From our experience in the ad- 
vertising and marketing of household 
products, we are confident that the 
1930 advertising program of the Sam- 
oline Corporation contains every ele- 
ment of success, not only for you but 
for every organization that will join 
in aggressive promotion of Samoline 
sales.” 

Another statement was made that 
94 per cent of ‘the women who try 
Samoline once come back for more. 

Supporting the optimism of Mr. 
Page-Wood was an analysis of the 
campaign from the circulation view- 
point, showing that “83 per cent of 
all the grocery, drug and hardware 
business in the United States is done 
by the class of stores where 5,000,000 
Good Housekeeping and Liberty fam- 
ilies trade. These 5,000,000 families 
are key customers.” 

Circulation by States 

Other features were a chart show- 
ing the circulation of the two mag- 
azines by states and letters from the 
advertising departments of the two 
magazines acknowledging receipt of 
the order. 

The last two were evidently de- 
signed to overcome any lingering be- 
lief in the minds of dealers that this 
was one of the phantom campaigns 
which have been somewhat numer- 
ous in recent years. 

The Samoline portfolio explained 
its sampling plan, under which the 
company provides retailers with en- 
velopes imprinted with their names. 
The envelope contains just enough of 
a sample to “show that it will clean 
all painted, varnished and other sur- 
faces without injury.” 

The statement was also made that 
six of the leading kitchen cabinet 
makers buy over 400,000 half-pint 


away with the purchase “to get the 
customer away to the right start and 
preclude the use of coarse abrasive 
soaps and powders.” 


Hamley to Break Into 


Co., manufacturers of all-leather toi- 
let kits for men, will shortly begin 
a magazine advertising campaign, 
which has been placed by Gerber & 
Crossley. 


The company’s success shows that 
there is always a field for an alert 
organization. For nearly fifty ,years 
Hamley made fine riding saddles. 
With this market vanishing, it began 
the manufacture of the new. line 


heaters and furnaces. 


The name of the recipient is being 
guarded closely. . 


cans of Samoline annually to give|' 


National Magazines| 
Portland, March 20.—Hamley &/ 


The New Era in FOOD 
DISTRIBUTION 


Covering all the major 
factors in the wholesale dis- 
tribution of food. A modern 
business journal in tune with 
the progressive and chang- 
ing tempo of business. A 
perfect medium for the ad- 
vertising of everything sold 
through the large food dis- 
tribution channels—and for 
the advertising of machines 
and methods to expedite the 
food distribution process. 


FOOD TRADES PUBLISHING CO., Inc 
37 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 
55 West 42nd Street, New York City 
681 Market Street, San Francisco 


$$ Three Billion $$ 


and more will be spent by the 
American public in search of rest, 
recreation, and health during 1930. 


The operators of resorts and hotels 

will in turn spend a large portion of 

this sum for food, equipment, and 

supplies. 

This rich and rapidly growing in- 
is completely covered by- - 


American Resorts 
Write for your copy of a 


re- 
hensive survey of this industry which 
we have just completed. 


Patterson Publishing Co. 
5 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 
Also publishers of The American 


Restaurant Magazine—the recognized 
authority in its field. 


en) 
Over 5,000 industrial execu- 
tives who each annually direct the 
handling of an average of 506,- 
000 tons of merchandise and 
materials, and over 2,200 trans- 
portation executives read the 
TRAFFIC WORLD. 


/rafjic 


orld 


H. W. KELLOGG, Adv. Mgr. 
418 S. Market Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


New York Office 51 E. 42nd Street 
News Bureau Washington, D. C. 


Traffic In All Its Phases 
Material Handling, Packing, i 
housing, Air, Maes Rail and Wats 
Transport. 


A REAL HELP 


for You 


Ir YoU BUY, sell, or have a part in the pro- 
' duction of engraving or printing, you nee& 


“Commercial Engravi nd Printing” 
By Charlee W, Hackieman . 


This is a remarkable book now in daiiy < 
nds of printers, advertising men, pun 
lishers, photographers, artists, engravers, salese 
men, teachers, students and other. 


840 pages—1500 illustrations 
35 related subjects 


It will answer questions about photographs, 
drawings, processes of engraving, electrotyping, 
methods of printing, paper, type, color, ink, 
layout, size, form, design, retouching, grouping, 
copper plates, steel dies, embossing, stamping, 
cutting dies, photo-gelatin, photogravure, ro- 
tary photogravure, posters, folding, binding. 
and a thousand and one questions and problems 
about what can be done, what cannot be done, 
and how it can be done best, quickest and least 
expensively. 

It will help you to get ahead by maki 

* your service more valuable to uuheme” 

Write for FREE illustrated prospectus show- 
ing sample pages, full outline of contents, ap- 
Proval offer and other information, which will 
be mailed without obligating you in any way. 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 


three years ago. 


Advertising Age 


537 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 
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Room and Bath 


Private baths for the adver- 
tising and sales managers and 
other executives are a feature 
of the new offices of a Chicago 
company. 

The baths and other toilet 
facilities are concealed from 
the vulgar gaze of callers in 
such a way that only a Sher- 
lock Holmes could locate them. 


THE LETTER SHOP, Inc. 
Addressing, Multigraphing, 
Mimeographing, Individual 

Letters 
Telephone Wab. 8655-8656 
440 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Electrotypes 


Stereotypes 
Matrices 


‘Typography 


y 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 
7 310 East 45th St. 210 So. Desplaines St. 
and 34 other cities 


Tell phen 


s 0,O0O0 
SUBSCRIBERS 


de Sources 
ey 


50000 
READERS 


Cream! 


HOSPITAL MANS aaitaet? reaches 
the cream of eld, all over the 
country—the a. A institutions ev- 
erywhere. comprising the best in 
quality and the bulk of the market 
in quantity. 


Recent surveys of our circulation 
in two of the largest cities in the 
country, one in the East and one in 
the West, are available to those in- 
terested in this rich market. They 
lead strikingly and convincingly to 
the conclusion suggested above. 

You can reach the hospital market 
with high efficiency and economy 
through HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT, 
receiving without additional charge a 
complete sales servi irectory, 
daily information bulletin and list- 
ing of your literature. 

Let us help you get your share of 
one jon pent 
every month by the hospitals. 


HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Member A.B.C.—A.B.P. 
537 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


PRICE OF GOODS 
SWAYS DECISION 
ON TRADE-MARK 


DiscriminationUsedin Purchase 
of Silverware 


Washington, March 20—A _ trade 
mark which might be denied use 
on some inexpensive article may be 
registered for a high-priced prod- 
uct, the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals has held. 

The greater the price, the more 
discrimination is exercised by the 
purchaser, it was held, and the less 
danger of confusing two. similar 
trade-marks. 

The notation 


“1857” for silver- 
ware was held to be deceptively 
similar to “1847 Rogers Bros.” for 
the same product, but the notation 
“A. S. 1857” is not deceptively simi- 
lar. The case was that of the Inter- 
national Silver Company versus the 
American Silver Company. 

The Commissioner of Patents 
found that the International Silver 
Company and its predecessor have 
used the mark upon silverware con- 
tinuously since 1862 and have built 
up a large business, with advertis- 
ing expenditures sometimes reach- 
ing $500,000 a year. 

The Commissioner said: 


Date Alone Not Used 

“It is clear that neither party has 
ever used the date alone but only 
in connection with other distinguish- 
ing words or letters. These dates 
are important ones in connection 
with the respective histories of the 
establishment of the opposer and ap- 
plicant companies. Their similarity 
as to three figures seems accidental. 

“It is believed, even if the applicant 
company were otherwise entitled to 
registration of the numbers compris- 
ing the date, which alone it has never 
used as a trade-mark, yet it should 
not be permitted registration in view 
of these numbers being so deceptively 
similar to the numbers indicating the 
date in opposer's trade-mark. It is 
believed the conclusion of the exami- 
ner of interferences is sound. 

“Regarding the application for reg- 
istration of the combination mark 
‘A. S. Co. Y857’ arranged in two 
lozenge-shaped panels, it appears this 
mark is not similar to that of the 
opposer. 

‘While there is some similarity in 
connection with the respective dates 
included in the two marks, yet the 
distinguishing features are believed 
to be sufficient to prevent confusion 
or mistake in the mind of the pub- 
lic. 

“It is evident that the applicant 
has not sought to adopt a mark simi- 
lar to that of the opposer but in 
adopting the combination mark in- 
cluding the date when its business 
may be said to have been started, it 
has merely adopted a date having 
some numbers similar to those ap- 
pearing in the date included in the 
opposer’s mark.” 

Baker Loses Case 

The Court also confirmed the Com- 
missioner of Patents by dismissing 
the opposition of Walter Baker & Co. 
to registration of a mark containing 
a representation of a woman’s figure 
by the Altamay Chocolate Company, 
for a compound of chocolate, pow- 
dered milk and sugar. It was held 
that the two marks were not decep- 
tively similar as long as the figures 
were accompanied by other matter. 

The Court remarked that if the ap- 
plicant varied the combination so 
that confusion was likely, a court of 
equity would grant full relief. 

The Celotex Company’s fight against 
registration of ‘Firtex” as a trade- 
mark for wallboard was in vain, 
though it cited a decision barring 
“Waltex.” The Court found that 
Celotex had spent large sums for ad- 
vertising, had sold large quantities 
of goods under its mark “and was, 
presumably, in possession of a valua- 
ble good-will as an asset of its bus!- 
ness.” 

“While the advertising,” continued 
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Banking Is Excuse 
for Free Nurseries 


Portland, Ore., March 20— 
Banks have plunged into an 
orgy of free service which runs 
from acting as railroad and 
theater ticket agents to main- 
tenance of day nurseries for 
tired mothers, John F. Edlefsen 
told the Pacific Northwest 
Bank Management conference. 

He placed the cost of this 
philanthropy at $30,000,000 a 
year. 


the court, “does not constitute trade- 
mark use, yet it is evidence that the 
goods were being sold under the 
trade-mark, since it is inconceivable 
a business organization would expend 
vast sums in advertising and not ac- 
tually be offering the goods for sale.” 

The Court held, therefore, that the 
only question was whether the two 
marks were similar. It decided, in 
view of the large number of trade- 
marks ending in “tex,” that they were 
not deceptively alike. 

Parke, Davis & Co. were upheld in 
their opposition to registration of a 
trade-mark by Sharpe & Dohme on 
the ground of prior usage. 


Mogensen Leads 
Advertisers on 


Tour of Markets 


San Francisco, March 20.—Staff 
visits to member newspapers as 
typifying modern intensified repre- 
sentation form a regular part of the 
representation given by M. C. Mo- 
gensen & Co., Inc., national news- 
paper representatives. 

The plan was worked out about a 
year and a half ago by Austin B. 
Fenger, vice-president, and since then 
semi-monthly week-end visits are 
scheduled for all newspapers within 
a 300 mile radius. 

Mogensen men leave late Friday 
afternoon and start their market 
studies Saturday morning at a break- 
fast at which the newspaper plays 
host, not only to the visitors but to 
a representative gathering of busi- 
nessmen in that community. 

Following the breakfast an auto- 
mobile tour is made of the news- 
paper market. Afternoons are de- 
voted to calling on retail and whole- 
sale outlets, as well as typical indus- 
tries and manufacturers. 

Central and Northern California 
newspaper men who have recently 
acted as hosts to their representa- 
tives are R. L. Dewar, business man- 
ager of the Eureka Humboldt Stand- 
ard; M. F. Hoyle, publisher of the 
Hollister Free-Lance ; C. R. Law, busi- 
ness manager of the Healdsburg 
Tribune; W. R. Sharkey, publisher 


jof the Martinez Standard. 


“Gage List” Is Out 

The 1930 edition of the Gage List 
of Electrical Buyers has been issued 
by the Gage Publishing Company, 
New York. The volume shows 31,745 
electrical buyers; 768 wholesalers 
and 3,920 public utilities, with 11,920 
contractor-dealers, the industry's 
largest single group. 


Has Industrial Account 

R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, 
have appointed the Jerome B. Gray 
Advertising Agency, of that city, to 
direct their advertising. Business 
papers and direct mail will be used 
for the company’s pipe, valves, fit- 
tings and accessories. 


Directs Silex Sales 

William G. Church, Jr., has been 
appointed sales manager of the Silex 
Company, Hartford, Conn., manufac- 
turer of the Silex coffee maker. Mr. 
Church resigned from a similar po- 
sition with the Beardsley & Wolcott 
Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


Shope to Move 
The Shope Advertising Agency, 
New York, will move from 11 West 
42nd street to larger quarters in the 
new Chrysler building about April 1. 


Promoted by Dorland 

Arch D. Bermingham and Freder- 
ick D. Wood have been promoted 
to vice-presidents of the Dorland 
Agency, Inc., New York. 


SALES VOLUME 
NOW FORECAST 
BY THE 6. M,C. 


Uniform Retail A Accounting Tells 
Story 


New York, March 20.—Forecasting 
sales on the basis of reports from 
retailers is inadequate and the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation recognized 
several years ago that it was neces- 
sary to create an additional barom- 
eter. 

Through a subsidiary, the Motor 
Accounting Company, which has in- 
stalled uniform accounting practices 
throughout its dealer organization, 
General Motors will shortly be in a 
position to foreeast sales with a 
high degree of accuracy. 

This was the statement of Donald- 
son Brown, vice-president and chair- 
man of the corporation’s finance 
committee, who commented that “the 
automobile industry is no longer one 
of manufacturing and wholesaling, 
but has become a business of retail 
merchandising, in which the strength 
and permanency of any producer 
must be measured by the strength 
of his retailing organization.” 

Mr. Brown pointed out that only 
in recent years has there been a 
necessity for forecasting automobile 
sales. 

Depression Showed Need. 


“Following the depression of 1921 
the desirability of basing production 
on retail sales to consumers became 
increasingly apparent,” he said, “and 
General Motors set about to develop 
such a method of control. 

“This necessitated the develop- 
ment of an elaborate system of re- 
porting to provide us with accurate 
data reflecting the status of each 
sales territory at regular and fre- 
quent intervals. This was a tremend- 
ous undertaking and it was not un- 
til 1924 that the system had been 
developed on a broad enough scale 
to make it of practical value. 

“We now receive reports every ten 
days from approximately 20,000 Gen- 
eral Motors dealers, showing cars on 
hand, retail deliveries, and unfilled 
orders. General Motors production 
schedules and material commitments 
are based on the trend of retail sales 
as disclosed by these reports. Other 
manufacturers have developed similar 
systems of control, and the construc- 
tive benefits of the practice have 
been amply proven. 


System Proved Value. 


“Even during the hectic  condi- 
tions in the last quarter of 1929 the 
production of the industry was kept 
within a satisfactory relation to the 
movement of new cars at retail, and 
contrary to popular opinion, new 
car stocks were not abnormal at the 
close of the year. 

“This is indicative of progress, 
but there is another and more elu- 
sive factor that must be dealt with 
before any system of forecasting may 
be depended upon to provide maxi- 
mum safeguards against future con- 
tingencies. 

“With sufficient pressure it is pos- 
sible to force retail sales beyond a 
point that serves the best interests 
of both the manufacturer and dealer. 
Therefore forecasts based on retail 
sales may be erroneous. 


An Equal Reaction. 

“We may have what appears to 
be a normal level of retail sales, but 
which in reality is due to over-forc- 
ing; therefore a prediction based on 
taking such a trend at its face value 
will be excessive because to what- 
ever degree the trend rests upon a 
fictitious or artificial basis, it will 
inevitably drop even below its nor- 
mal economic level in order to com- 
pensate for the previous abnormal- 
ity. 

“In the past, over-production has 
been defined as a maintenance of 
production out of proportion to the 
retail sales rate. In the future we 
must define over-production as being 
that quantity of. cars in excess of 


ae 


WARS ON CRIME 


Martin H. Weyrauch 
The publisher of the New York 
Evening Graphic has been appointed 
to the New York State Crime Com. 
mission by Governor Roosevelt 


the production that would be re. 
quired to insure a proper stability 
and provide equitable profits to both 
the manufacturer and his dealer or- 
ganization.” 

Mr. Brown said that if the indus. 
try is to serve its own best inter. 
ests and avoid periods of inflation 
and contraction, it requires a barom- 
eter in addition to retail sales. 

“In General Motors we have, for 
some years past, recognized the ne 
cessity for an added control which 
would enable us, in addition to meas- 
uring the retail flow of cars, to meas- 
ure the effect of this movement on 
the financial position of the dealer,” 
he continued. 


Formed Accounting Company. 


“Our convictions in this direction 
assumed form three years ago with 
the organization of a new subsidiary, 
the Motor Accounting Company. 
Through this new organization we 
are well along with the tremendous 
task of installing uniform account 
ing practices throughout our dealer 
organizations, and this activity will, 
in time, make it possible for every 
General Motors dealer to budget his 
various departments and control his 
business along the same scientific 
lines that we have successfully em- 
ployed in controlling the various 
companies comprising the General 
Motors institution. 

“In addition, our divisions will be 
able to bring to the individual dealer 
composite statements showing the 
average performance, by depart 
ments, of dealers operating under 
similar conditions. And last, but not 
least, it will enable us to follow the 
trend of the operating position of 
our entire dealer body and serve as 
a basic guide in the formulation of 
our policies. 

“Thus, our present system of 
gauging production on the basis of 
retail sales will be amplified by 4 
parallel series of data providing 4 
true reflection of the effects of the 
retail movement upon the financial 
position of our dealers.” 


New Work for Helm 


Elmer Helm has become advertis- 
ing manager of the Unit Corporation 
of America, manufacturers of trans 
missions for trucks, busses and taxi- 
cabs; forgings and gears, and exca 
vators, with executive offices in the 
Bankers building, Milwaukee. Mr. 
Helm has been production manager 
of Howell, Inc., agency, Chicago. 


New Plan for Chain 
The Thom McAn Shoe ‘Company 
has announced it will place news 
paper advertising directly through its 
local managers in 126 cities. The 
budget for local newspaper advertis 
ing will total $506,000. 


Heads Capehart Sales 

T. J. Hicklin has become general 
sales manager of the Capehart Cor 
poration, Fort Wayne, Ind. He sue 
ceeds J. E. Broyles, who has become 
secretary of the radio concern. 
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Watson Measure 
Is Opposed by 
Direct Sellers 


Washington, March 20—The Wat- 
gon Bill (H. R. 743) prohibiting the 
sending of unsolicited merchandise 
through the mails was opposed by 
representatives of a group of firms 
engaged in selling by mail, who ap- 
peared before a sub-committee of the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Representative Watson (Rep.) of 
Langhorne, Pa., author of the meas- 
ure, said that it was indorsed by va- 
rious chambers of commerce, the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents, and the Millinery Association 
of America. He explained the his- 
tory of the measure which was in- 
dorsed by the Postmaster General, 
Walter F. Brown, in principle. 

Opponents of the measure, led by 
Representatives Treadway (Rep.), of 
Stockbridge, Mass.; Stobbs (Rep.), of 
Worcester, Mass., and Foss (Rep.), of 
Fitchburg, Mass., appeared on behalf 
of their constituents who are doing 
an annual business of approximately 
$3,000,000 in mailing out greeting 
cards on approval. 


They warned the committee headed 
by Representative Doutrich (Rep.), 
of Harrisburg, Pa., that the Watson 
bill is “class legislation,’’ and that it 
would interfere with legitimate, es- 
tablished businesses, and that it 
would result in increased unemploy- 
ment in the mills which manufacture 
paper and the engraving plants 
which print the cards. 


Representative Treadway told the 
committee that the bill as drawn 
would made “criminals” out of cer- 
tain mailers, while Representative 
Foss calculated a loss of postal reve- 
nues of about $8,000,000 annually. 


Complaints on Decrease 


Solicitor Kelly said that com- 
plaints to the Department regarding 
unsolicited merchandise are on a de- 
crease, while Daniel W. W. O’Don- 
oghue, Washington, D. C., counsel for 
a group of direct mailing business 
houses, developed from witnesses 
that not more than 8 per cent of the 
cards remain unpaid for. 


Mr. O’Donoghue also showed that 
mailers of greeting cards are paying 
between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 in 
postage bills. The business was 
started about 10 years ago, he ex- 
plained, and was built up from one 
customer recommending another. 


At his suggestion lists of satisfied 
customers were filed with the Com- 
mittee along with letters of commen- 
dation. From 70 to 80 per cent of 
the business is done in the rural dis- 
tricts, it was testified. . 


Denial was also made that direct 
mailers of unsolicited merchandise 
interfered with retail dealers of 
greeting cards. Their methods of do- 
ing business were indorsed by the 
Better Business Bureau of Boston, 
he said, and other trade organiza- 
tions. George Wharton Pepper, for- 
mer Senator from Pennsylvania, also 
is opposed to the Watson measure, 
Representative Clyde Kelly (Rep.), of 
Edgewood, Pa., said, declaring that 
Mr. Pepper felt it to be too drastic. 

With the except of Representative 
Watson and Solicitor Kelly, all of the 
testimony was offered in opposition 
to the measure on the ground that it 
would destroy substantial and lucra- 
tive businesses, which through its 
many ramifications, may affect a to- 
tal volume of $70,000,000. 


In closing, Mr. O’Donoghue said 
that trade rivalry has eliminated the 
unscrupulous direct mailers, particu- 
larly those dealing in neckties, 
hosiery and perfumes. This was 
borne out in testimony given by So- 
licitor Kelly. 

Representative Doutrich announced 
Orally the bill would be taken under 
consideration for recommendation to 
the full committee, which has had 
similar bills before it but which have 
failed because of vigorous opposition. 

The Post Office Department, ac- 
cording to Representative Watson, 
has recommended the legislation an- 


Women 
Advertising 


Lucille B. Fisk 


Readers of ApveRTISING AGE should 
give this little girl a great big hand, 
for she is none other than Miss Lu- 
cille B. Fisk, who on the occasion 
of the bridge benefit staged by the 
Women’s Advertising Club of Chi- 
cago actually out-Guinaned Tex in 
generating an appropriate spirit of 
cordiality. 

The several hundred persons who 
turned out for the benefit seemed 
rather unaware of their blessings 
even when Miss Fisk began ushering 
in a bevy of attractive models, suit- 
ab.y attired in the season's latest. 
Miss Fisk was forced to applaud 
vehemently before everybody took 
the hint and followed suit. The ex- 
ercise seemed to thaw them out and 
presently a pleasant time was being 
had by all. ' 

When not actively engaged as so- 
cial chairman of the club, Miss Fisk 
serves as executive secretary of the 
American Home Magazine Publishers, 
formed to sell the small town field to 
national advertisers. 

This organization, including such 
concerns as W. D. Boyce Company, C. 
D. Bertolet, H. & S., Publishing Com- 
pany, Household Journal Publishing 
Company, Pathfinder Publishing Com- 
pany, and others, was formed four 
years ago and Miss Fisk has success- 
fully directed its activities for the 
entire period. 


Spends $400,000 
in Celebrating 
50th Anniversary 


An advertising campaign  repre- 
senting an expenditure of $400,000 is 
being conducted by the Karpen Fur- 
niture Company, Chicago, in cele- 
brating its 50th anniversary. 

“As we have the problem of low 
price merchandise to meet,” said 
Miss N. V. Fields, advertising man- 
ager of the company, “we are stress- 
ing quality in our anniversary cam- 
paign. The price market that has 
been existing the last two years has 
been hard to compete with but our 
salesmen and dealers are reporting 
a definite interest in better merchan- 
dise. 

“An outstanding feature of the 
campaign is a specially constructed 
and patterned chair which we are 
featuring by a sales contest open to 
all floor salesmen.” 

Color pages in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Woman's Home Companion, 
Delineator, Good Housekeeping and 
Cosmopolitan are being used. 

For the announcing of Karpen an- 
niversary sales week to be held May 
10 to 17, newspapers will be em- 
ployed. 


Miss Richey Recovers 

Miss Marie Collins Richey, well 
known member of the Advertising 
Club of Denver, has recovered from a 
long illness. She received a warm 
welcome from the clud at its last 


Nually for the last four years. 


ADVERTISING AGE 


Are DreamRooms 


Utilized for Any 
Other Purpose? 


Are the dream rooms affected by 


dreaming? 

This is the unkind question asked 
by the author of “Confessions of a 
Copy Writer,” recently published by 
the Dartnell Corporation, Chicago. 
“How we advertising men like our 
‘dream rooms,’”’ he remarked, “—the 
soft-carpeted nooks to which we are 
supposed to retire when in search of 
the elusive idea. We even cut out 
telephones in them, for when one 
goes into the ‘silence’ it is fatal to 
disturb the mental waves of concen- 
trated thought. 


“Now ‘dream rooms’ are all right. 
I was ushered into one not so long 
ago, spoke in the same whispered 
tones as my guide and tested the 
deep-seated cushions of the _ soft 
couch. The place had the atniosphere 
of a tomb and, being an eight-minute 
egg, a series of conflicting emotions 
ran through my brain. 

“Was it really used for the pur- 
pose intended or did two kindred 
souls ever steal away to it and shoot 


f th ae the guest of honor. So were 
aa . wb nema ae 1 “a Harry Carroll, Paul S. Arm- 
sing agencies used exclusively for strong, Don Francisco, A. 


L. A. Honors Ex-Chiefs 


Los Angeles, March 20—lHt 
was ex-presidents’ day at yes- 
terday’s meeting of the Adver- 
tising Club of Los Angeles. 
President Carl A. Bundy was 


Carman Smith and others. 
The meeting was advertised 
for men only, with the admoni- 
tion: “Barnum says: ‘One 
born every minute!’ Be a 
sucker: come to this meeting!” 


craps on the priceless polished table? 
Well, after all, what harm if they 
did? Anyway the ‘dream room’ was 
a worthwhile bit of staging. I could 
use one to advantage for that three- 
o'clock feeling. 

“*What do you think of it?’ whis- 
pered my guide. i 

“*Wonderful!’ I breathed. ‘What 
an atmosphere for quiet concentra- 
tion!’” 


Promoted by Wagner 
The Wagner Electric Company 
has transferred P. Lloyd Lewis from 
Kansas City to St. Louis, where he 
will be in charge of the merchandis- 
ing division. 


Joins du Pont 


H. R. La Towsky has become assis- 
tant sales manager of the chemical 
specialties division of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington. He 
succeeds M. J. Powers, resigned. 


TELEPHONES 
CALEDONIA 
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...- Another Notable Achievement .... 


Complete Newspaper Markets 


An industrial and retail outlet analysis—listing in 
county arrangement all cities and country towns 
in which newspapers are published. 


A 264-page, fact-filled volume: which every ad- 
vertising manager, sales manager, account execu- 
tive, space buyer and research man should own. 


2. 


Complete Newspaper Markets is the supreme work of its 
kind, differing from all previous market surveys in that 


1. It includes retail outlet and essential market data relative to 
ALL newspaper cities and towns of whatever size, big and small, 
daily and weekly. 


It combines, in tabulated form, market facts with industrial 
data, thus showing at a glance, not only the marketing possibili- 
ties, but also the character of any given newspaper town. 


3. It makes instantly apparent the entire retail and industrial 
story of each individual county in the country, indicating at the 
same time the newspaper coverage. 


Complete Newspaper Markets offers accurate, easy, 
quick reference. 


Complete Newspaper Markets sells for $5. 
a year s subscription to The American Press. 


The American Press 


225 West 39th St., New York 


This includes 


Please send me a copy of Complete 
Newspaper Markets at a price of $5, 


meeting. 


which includes a year's subscription 5, SREEIEREORTEE  ere ee cree 

to The American Press. I will Fy 
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Cremo, Luckies Attacked 
for Current Advertising 


New York, March 21.—Charging 
that the advertising of Cremo cigars 


|a choice of only two general classes, 
|} and not more than two. 


In one class 


is an attack on property rights, the} you have the billions of cigarettes 


National Better Business Bureau has 


| manufactured in 


the old-fashioned 


issued a bulletin featuring an edi-| way and in the other class you have 


torial from ApbverTISING Ace of 
February 15, entitled “The Disgust 
Appeal in Advertising.” The bulle- 
tin is the second on this subject. 


Meanwhile, the R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Company, makers of Camel 
cigarettes, fired a broadside that re- 
verberated in every city of impor- 
tance in the United States, since the 
agency, N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadel- 
phia, said that the full-page copy, di- 
rected at ‘false and 
cigarette advertising,’ ran in ‘prac- 
tically all daily newspapers in the 
United States.” 

This advertisement said in part: 

“What another manufacturer of 
cigarettes chooses to say about his 
product is not our affair. Even 
when he sees fit to misrepresent his 
product and leave false impressions 
concerning it, that is still his busi- 
ness—not ours. 

“But—when in his advertising he 
goes beyond his own product and 
makes false statements or leaves mis- 
leading impressions about other 
cigarettes—then it is time that the 
truth be told. 

“Some time ago a manufacturer of 
cigarettes used the following state- 
ments in his advertising: 


The Heating Process. 

“*The extra secret heating process 
removes from (—— ) harmful 
irritants, corrosive acrids, which are 
present in cigarettes manufactured 
in the old-fashioned way, and which 
cause throat irritation and cough- 
ing.’ 

“*No matter how much or how lit- 
tle you pay for cigarettes you -have 


Pierces 
THE WALLS 


of the 

Advertising World 
Advertising 
Procedure 


By Otto KLEPPNER 


President, The Kleppner Co., Inc. 
Advertising Agency, New York 


Presents a thorough, up-to-date 
treatment of the subject, and 
pierces the walls of the advertis- 
ing world, to show how ideas are 
transformed into ‘ ‘copy.” 


The book is practical. It is writ- 
ten by an experienced advertis- 
ing man and is based upon the 
Advertising Spiral. This Spiral i isa 
very simple principle, but it clari- 
fies the most important part of 
advertising, the creating of the 
idea. 


Profusely illustrated. Contains 
tabulated charts, a glossary of 
advertising terms, and a bibli- 
ography. 

539 pp., 6 x 9, $5.00. 


Mail coupon 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 
537 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 


ADVERTISING AGE 

537 S. Dearsorn St. 
Cnicaco, ILL. 
Gentlemen: 


IN accordance with your offer, you may 
send me a copy of 


Kleppner’s 
Advertising Procedure 


Within FIVE days, I will either remit 
$5.00 in full payment, or return the book 
to you. 
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misleading | 
|ing process, 


(———-——), the toasted cigarette, 
a product of modern science, a 
cigarette from which harmful frri- 
tants have been removed by that ex- 
tra secret process described by the 
phrase “It’s Toasted.” ’ 

“If any manufacturer chooses to 
say that the tobaccos he uses con- 
tain ‘harmful irritants, corrosive 
acrids, that are injurious to the 
throat,’ and then to claim that these 
things are removed by the heat-treat- 
that is his own affair. 
But when he tries to create the im- 
pression that it is general practice 
to use in cigarettes such prank to- 
baeccos as he describes, we object to 
the attempted reflection on the in- 
dustry. 

“We have never used in our blend 
those rank tobaccos which can be 
properly described as containing 
‘harmful irritants, corrosive acrids,’ 
nor do we believe that they are used 
by some of the other manufacturers. 

Method Commonplace. 

“The fact is that the use of heat 
treatment in the manufacture of to- 
bacco is about the most common- 
place and universally practiced meth- 
od in the industry. It has long been 
standard practice. 

“Our own brand, Camel, contin- 
ues to grow, but we are, neverthe- 
less, unwilling to let these far-reach- 
ing faclse statements or impressions 
regarding the cigarette industry go 
uncorrected.” 

Both Cremo cigars and Lucky 
Strike cigarettes are manufactured 
by the American Tobacco Company. 

The Better Business Bureau's 
bulletin contained a defense by L. 
Ames Brown, president of Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, placing Cremo 
copy, of the spit campaign. 

The bulletin asked: . 

“Will the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, backed up by an advertising 
appropriation of $19,000,000, con- 
tinue the use of advertising cloaked 
in a selfish theme on public health 
enlightenment and constituted to in- 
jure honest business?” 


Proof 
o the Pudding 


Increases were made all along the 
line by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. for 1929 over the preceding 
year. Sales increased from $189,- 
050,000 to $216,364,000, their cost be- 
ing $194,371,000 instead of $170,867,- 
000, as in 1928. 

Net manufacturing profit increased 
from $18,182,000 to $21,992,000. The 
most satisfactory figure was the net 
income available for dividends and 
other purposes, which in 1928 was 
$20,814,940 and in 1929, $27,062,611. 

President F. A. Merrick reported 
the formation of the RCA Radiotron 
Company, Inc., to take over certain 
plants, unifying the manufacture and 
sale of radio tubes. 

The company has purchased mi- 
nority interests in electrical manu- 
facturing companies of France and 
Italy and import distributors have 
been appointed for Japan. 

* 1” a” 

Diversification helped Mack Trucks 
to make better earnings in 1929, its 
net income for the year being $6,- 
841,068. In addition to its line of 
motor trucks, buses and coaches, it 
has developed gasoline rail cars, gas- 
electric locomotives and gas-electric 
buses, which have made it a factor 
in the railway equipment field. 

* ” * 

It is still selling matches and the 
Diamond Match Company’s 1929 net 
income was $1,632,575, better than in 
1928. The company received a re- 
fund of $74,223 on back taxes, which 
accounted for a large part of the 
gain. 


ADVERTISING AGE 


DR. WEST WINS 
HALF OF TOOTH 
BRUSH MARKET 


Protecting Jobber and Dealer 
Did It 


(Continued from Page 1) 
in the next five years, a large num- 
ber of manufacturers will adopt a 
system which will honestly and ef- 
fectively protect the profit of distri- 
butors. 

In the past, he said, retailers and 
wholesalers have been treated shab- 
bily by many after they have aided 
in establishing distribution for 
manufacturers’ products. 

After co-operating with manufac- 
turers in placing their products on 
the market, retailers and whole 
salers he asserted, ceased to benefit 
from such work through indifference 
in protecting their profits. 


Increasing Advertising. 


For the first six months of this 
year, the ,increase in Dr. West's 
Tooth Paste advertising Mr. Wood- 
side said, will be 41.3 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 
1929. 

Western Company advertising will 
be run in 10 leading magazines in 
the United States and two in Can- 
ada. 

For 1930, Mr. Woodside has set a 
quota on Dr. West Tooth Brushes of 
$5,000,000, which is 20 per cent of the 
estimated annual tooth brush busi- 
ness of the United States and Can- 
ada (advertised and un-advertised 
brushes), the aggregate volume of 
which in all brands is figured at 
$25,000,000. 

His quota for Dr. West Tooth 
Paste is $1,838,400 (retail price) 
which is 3.7 per cent of the estimated 
total amount of tooth paste volume 
of $50,000,000 for the two countries. 

Of the total tooth brush business 
of the United States and Canada, 
Mr. Woodside said, retail drug 
stores have 80 per cent of the out- 
lets and do 74 per cent of the total 
volume, or $18,500,000. 

Of the total tooth paste volume 
retail drug stores, he said, have 80 
per cent of the outlets and do 58 per 
cent of the total volume or $29,000,- 
000. 

In 1929, 11,000,000 persons, he 
stated, were sampled with Dr. West 
tooth paste—the largest sampling op- 
eration in the history of the drug 
business. 

Foundation Laid. 

With this sampling program, uni- 
versal distribution was secured for 
Dr. West tooth paste, he said and 
a sound foundation laid for building 
an outstanding dentrifice volume. 

The average profit of retail drug- 
gists on cut price tooth paste, Mr. 
Woodside said, is only 22 per cent, 
which is 5.7 per cent less than aver- 
age retail overhead. 

He gave these figures: 

In the nine years since the West- 
ern Company introduced the Dr. 
West Tooth Brush, the consuming 
public has paid $50,000,000 for that 
brush and other products in the 
Western Company line. 

On that volume, the retailer earned 
a profit of $20,000,000 and the whole- 
saler a profit of $6,000,000. 

Te secure this volume of business, 
the Western Company spent $7,000,- 
000 in newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising. 

The Western account is handled 
by the Mitchell-Faust Advertising 
Company. 


Joins St. Louis Printer 

Leo M. McLaughlin, formerly with 
the Rice-Stix Dry Goods Company’s 
advertising department, St. Louis, has 
joined the service department of the 
Comfort Printing Company, of that 
city. 


Appointed Vice-Presidents 

The George A. Eckford Advertising 
Agency of Atlanta, has appointed Er- 
roll Eckford and Harry L. Morrill, 
Jr., vice-presidents. 


eee ———————————— 


HOW PEPSODENT IS PUTTING RADIO STARS INTO 
DRUGGISTS’ WINDOWS 


March 22, 1939 


“If you is buyin’ tooth paste, jus’ take 
dat tube dat Amos is got an * he'll climb 
up on de shelf an’ get anotheh” 


ed night anoept Sunday 


—E MB.CNotwork 


: Pepsadent 7 
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The Special Film-removing Tooth paste 


Paton a Re 


This small display rack, giving the Pepsodent Company, Chicago, 
a hook-up at the point of sale, will be followed by 
life-size figures of Amos ’n Andy 


College Students 
of Merchandising 
to Go to Europe 


Los Angeles, March 20.—Merchan- 
dising methods employed by mer- 
chants and manufacturers in seven 
European nations will be studied by 
a group of 15 college students on a 
travel-tour sponsored by the School 
of Merchandising of the University 
of Southern California this summer. 

Organized for the purpose of giving 
a technical and cultural background 
to those interested in the field of 
merchandising, the trip will include 
visits to commercial and historical 
places in France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, and Eng- 
land. 

Under the direction of Dr. F. May 
Morse, professor of merchandising at 
S. C., the group will spend the week 
of June 12-19 in New York studying 
the markets, buying offices, and store 
problems of that city. They will sail 
for Europe June 20. 

Stopover periods in foreign coun- 
tries will be spent under the direc- 
tion of foreign buying offices of 
American stores. 


Canadian Papers 
“Selling” Advertising 


Canadian daily newspapers are us- 
ing full page newspaper space to 
place the advertising value of Cana- 
dian dailies before merchants. The 
Canadian Daily Newspapers’ Associa- 
tion is sponsoring the campaign. 


Cohn in Agency Field 


Bernard L. Cohn, former manager 
of the Memphis News-Scimitar, has 
bought an interest in Lake-Dunham- 
Spiro, Inc. The agency will be re- 
organized, with Mr. Cohn given recog- 
nition in the corporate name. 


Joins Grenell Agency 

A. L. Bogue has become vice-presi- 
dent of the Grenell Advertising 
Agency, of Detroit. He spent two 
years in charge of advertising of the 
commercial division of the Kelvin- 
ator Corporation. 


Cigar Account Moved 

The Penlo Cigar account has been 
transferred from the Bertram May 
agency to that of F. Wallis Arm- 
strong, Philadelphia. 


Coming . 
Conventions 


March 27. Outdoor Advertising 
Assn. of Connecticut at Hotel Heub- 
lein, Hartford. 


April 7-8. Eleventh district, Ad- 
vertising Federation of America, at 
Casper, Wyo. 

April 10-11. United Typothetae of 
America at Cincinnati. 


April 19. American Society of 
Newspaper Editors at Washington. 


April 23-25. American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Assn. at Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York. 


May 4-6. Association of National 
Advertisers at French Lick, Ind. 


May 5-7. Associated Business Pa- 
pers, Inc., at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 


May 9-10. Advertising Affiliation at 
Buffalo. 

May 14-15. American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

May 16. Outdoor Advertising Assn. 
of Kentucky at Louisville. 

May 18-21. Advertising Federation 
of America at Washington, D. C. 

May 18-21. Agricultural Publish- 
ers’ Association at Washington. 

May 18-21. Public Utilities Adver- 
tising Assn. at Washington. 

May 18-21. Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Assn. at Washington. 

May 20. Merchandise Manufac- 
turers Advertising Assn. at Washing- 
ton. 

May 21-22. Outdoor Advertising 
Assn. of Michigan at Durant Hotel, 
Flint. ; 

May 21-22. National Foreign 
Trade Convention at Los Angeles. 

June 8-10. Fourth District, Adver- 
tising Federation of America at 
Miami, Fla. 

June 16-21. Lithographers Na- 
tional Assn. on St. Lawrence River 
steamer. 


June 16-24. National Editorial 
Assn. at Milwaukee. 
June 21-25. Advertising Associa- 


tion, Inc. (Great Britain) at Hast- 
ings, England. 

June 22-24. Twelfth District, Ad- 
vertising Federation of America, 
Hotel Davenport, Spokane. 
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of Time 
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Cincinnati, March 20.—The robust 
magazines and newspapers of the 
United States suddenly become ane- 
mic and withered upon the annual 
arrival of December 25. Most adver- 
tisers apparently sit back in their 
chairs, heave a sigh of relief and say, 
“Thank God that’s over.” 

The Gruen Watch Makers Guild be- 


They Have Lots 


plan has been more than fairly suc- 


lieves, on the other hand, that it isn’t 


Now youre going’ buy-buy” 
to spend your Christmas check 


to Read 


Christmas 


cessful. 

“Consensus among our retailers,” 
said H. L. Tuers, director of mer- 
chandising, “is decidedly in favor of 
this ‘Invest your Christmas check’ 
type of advertising early in January. 

“Many reported that they enjoyed 
desirable sales immediately after 
Christmas and until January 15, obvi- 


Anvwuere See eeaher 24 1929 
ST. NICHOLAS BANK | 
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over, but that the best is yet to come 
when Christmas rolls around. There 
are no definite figures to support the 
company’s policy, but it is certain 
that large sums of money are given 
away on Christmas day in tiew~of 
merchandise, and that most of this 
money is invested, not before, but 
after December 25. 

Gruen has been a vigorous adver- 
tiser in publications appearing imme- 
diately after Christmas, and its sur- 
veys among dealers indicate that the 


How Elgin makes bid for post-Christmas 
business of “Mrs. John K. Husband.” 


ously from customers who had been 
given money as a Christmas gift, or 
a bonus as a gift from their employ- 
ers. 

“We have used this type of adver- 
tising immrediately after- Christmas 
for the last four or five years. This 
year the Elgin Watch Company fol- 
lowed suit in an advertisement ap- 
pearing in various publications in 
January, the headline being, ‘Now 
you're going ‘buy-buy’ to spend your 
Christmas check’.” 


St. Louis Editor 
Predicts Men Will 
Lose Shirt Tails 


In spite of considerable adverse 
criticism of his recent fashion note 
in Advertising Club Weekly, pub- 
lished by the Advertising Club of St. 
Louis, Joseph Dillon, member of the 
publication committee, sticks to his 
prediction that coats will go out of 
style for summer wear. 

To support his contention, Mr. Dil- 
lon referred to a photograph received 
from the editor of Cosmopolitan, pre- 
sumably Ray Long. 

“It is his idea of a practical sum- 
mer shirt,” explained Mr. Dillon. 

“This shirt buttons onto the trous- 
ers like the old fashioned child’s 
pantywaist. It has no tails and elim- 
inates the necessity of wearing a belt. 
A two-inch flap conceals the buttons. 

“Show this photograph to any 
group of men and at least one will 
try to prove his virility to the others 
by snickering contemptuously. But 
as soon as he is reminded that this 
Shirt will one day be the accepted 
garment of his broadminded grand- 
sons, he bites his fingernails and re- 
grets that men of this generation are 
8o blamed hidebound. ° 

“As a piece of educational copy this 
Photograph is, however, subject to 
criticism. The model’s pose is too 
Sissyfied. The subject should be fill- 


ing his pipe, picking his teeth or 


Making a date with a_ telephone 
operator.” 


Starts Tobacco Paper 

The Bright Leaf Tobacco Journal 
has been launched at Glennville, Ga., 
by Paul Rardin, editor of the Glenn- 
ville Sentinel. 


Miss Goodsite to Lead 
On-to-Washington 


Miss Harriet Goodsite, president of 
the Women’s Advertising Club of 
Toledo, has been appointed chairman 
of the On-to-Washington committee 
of the Federation of Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club of the World, Presi- 
dent Florence Dart announces 

Miss Goodsite is advertising man- 
ager of the La Salle & Koch Co. 


Plan Big Campaign 


on Lumber Products 
The Exchange Sawmills Sales Com- 
pany is planning a big campaign on 
its lumber products. The advertising 
is in charge of the Ferry-Hanly Ad- 
vertising Company, of Kansas City, 
whose plans provide for the use of 
business papers, farm papers, direct 
mail, dealer helps and radio. 


Promoted by 
“Detroit Times” 


Francis W. Pennock, formerly with 
the Toledo News Bee, and more re- 
cently with the Detroit Times, has 
been promoted to national advertis- 
ing manager of the latter. 


Has Thermometer Account 

Magazines, business papers and di- 
rect mail will be used by Redfield- 
Coupe, Inc., advertising agency of 
New York, in a campaign for Becton, 
Dickinson & Co., Rutherford, N. J., 
manufacturers of fever thermometers 
and surgical supplies. 


Has Automotive Account 

Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Young- 
green, Inc., Milwaukee advertising 
agency, has secured the account of 
the Price-Hollister Company, Rock- 
ford, Ill., manufacturers of automo- 
bile accessories and garage equip- 


Omaha Advertising 
School Is Different 


Omaha, March 20 — The 
Bickel School of Advertising 
has just held its annual “Dad 
and Son” banquet, only one of 
the features which make it un- 
usual. 

Each pupil in the school 
must earn his own tuition, $250 
a year. He works during the 
day and attends classes five 
evenings weekly. 

He spends three years in 
academic study and in his 
fourth year is interned in an 
advertising agency conducted 
by the school. 


Joins New York Agency 


Miss Jess Nancy Grice, formerly 

advertising manager of the down- 

stairs store of L. Bamberger & Co., 

Newark, has joined the copy staff of 

= United Advertising Agency, New 
ork. 


Get Creamery Account 


The McKee & Albright Advertising 
Company of Philadelphia and Cleve- 
land has been appointed by the De- 
troit Creamery to handle its adver- 
tising on dairy products and ice 
cream. 


"Brass Faaiuied 


by Druggists,|Aim 
of Bauer & Black 


To reverse the business stream 
which has carried the druggist along 
with it, and made his establishment 
a small department store, is the pri- 
mary objective of the current adver- 
tising campaign of Bauer & Black, 
Chicago, a division of the Kendall 
Company, internationally known 
manufacturers of surgical dressings 
and allied products. The campaign 
is dedicated to “the only professional 
man who stands behind a counter.” 


“Druggists, despite their high re- 
gard for Bauer & Black quality, 
looked upon our products as staples, 
and stocked them as something to be 
sold when requested. In other words, 
they kept our products under the 
counter,” said Arthur H. Ogle, ad- 
vertising director of Bauer & Black. 


Display Is Needed 


“Careful investigation proved con- 
clusively, however, that Bauer & 
Black products, properly displayed, 
will move just as fast as specialties, 
and yield a much larger profit to the 
druggist at the same time. For this 
reason, one of the main points em- 


phasized in the campaign will be win- 
dow and store display. 

“Our advertising will show the 
druggist that in the diversification of 
articles he has had to sell, due to 
popular demand, he has been neglect- 
ing one of his surest and most impor- 
tant sources of revenue. A display 
of strictly drug commodities en- 
hances the appearance and adds a 
touch of dignity to any drug store.” 

For the first time, Blue Jay corn 
plasters are being advertised as a 
product of Bauer & Black. 

The drug campaign will run 
throughout the year in pages and 
spreads in The Saturday Evening 
Post, Liberty, Cosmopolitan, Good 
Housekeeping, National Geographic 
and three leading Conation maga- 
zines. 

For Blue Jay corn plaster, 20 mag- 
azines and 234 daily newspapers will 
be used. Fifteen magazines will 
carry advertising of “Pal” and 
“Bike.” 


Muench’s New Accounts 


C. Wendel Muench & Co., Chicago 
agency, are planning campaigns for 
the Cunningham Company, Chicago, 
dish-washing machines, using general 
magazines and direct mail; Foley & 
Co., cough medicines, concentrating 
on magazines; and Joe Grein & J. 
Pahls, malt and hop extracts. News- 
papers, magazines, direct mail and 
radio will be used in the last. 


MARKET DATA 
BOOK 


_ FOR 1930 


— ee 


MARKETS 
in 1930 


{ In the press of competition for business in 1930, 
_ you need this information that will point your 


way to new markets, better outlets for your goods. 
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affecting buying— 


USERS TELL US: 


“To locate new markets for the 
sale of our machinery, and to 
select the most logical publication 
to reach the prospect in this in- 
dustry, we read and consult The 
Market Data Book.” 


“As a quick reference for facts 
on various markets we find The 
Market Data Book to be invalu- 
able and use it regularly.” 


“A very sound idea of tying up 


|an analysis of publications along 


with market analysis ... You are 
accomplishing a valuable thing 
when you combine these two an- 
alyses under one cover.” 


“Our sales work must be care- 
fully planned due to the many 
lines in which our products may 
be used and we always refer to 
The Market Data Book for defin- 
ite information.” 


“We find this book of value in 
studying markets and as a refer- 
ence book for magazines which 
cover particular fields.” 


“We use The Market Data Book 
continually.” 


“We have been using The Mar- 
ket Data Book for the last three 
years almost continually and 
would not be able to get along 
without it.” 


“Of all the annual volumes per- 
taining to advertising, this publi- 


i 
4 
4 Let The Market Data Book be your guide! 
_ In this single volume are figures on a hundred 
major fields—data on production, distribution, 
buying set-ups, buying seasons, developments 


Compiled from more than a thousand sources— 
Condensed into immediately available form— 
Indexed for easy reference— 

Authentic in every detail— 


And a complete directory of business publications, 
grouped by fields covered, with essential informa- 
tion on rates, circulations, mechanical specifica- 


tions, etc. 


Every advertising and agency man needs this 
book at his elbow—every day! It saves time and 
energy—it incorporates market studies in every 


field of industry and 


business. It gives the user 


in one volume more vital data than a full tier of 


filing drawers. 


The new 1930 edition, just issued, is available. 


Fill in the coupon b 
TODAY. 


elow for your FREE copy 


>>>>>>>>HOW TO GET IT! 


Use this form in ordering your FREE copy of The Market Data Book 
RITES AE SARTRE NAL TE EE TELLER LO IN, TINT 


cation is by far the most valuable 
extant from our standpoint.” 


“We have been using your Mar- 
ket Data Book foér several years 


and find it of great help in map- | 


ping out our advertising cam- 
paigns.” 

“We find data such as you have 
compiled invaluable to us.” 


“In constant use—a thoroughly 
reliable reference book.” 


“Has always been very helpful 
to us.” 


Class & Industrial Marketing, 
537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Please enter my subscription to 
| Class & Industrial Marketing for 
| one year, for which I enclose $2.00, 
and send me without charge one 
| copy of the new 1930 edition of 
| The Market Data Book. 


ment. Business papers will be used. 
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HERE ARE RULES 
ON TRADE-MARK 
REGISTRATION 


Examiner Describes Some of 
Essentials 


Washington, March 20 — Trade- 
marks must have been used in inter- 
state commerce before they are reg- 
istrable; and they should be free 
from descriptiveness. 

These are two of the essentials for 
the registration of trade-marks, ac- 
cording to Frank A. Richmond, exam- 
iner of trade-marks, patent office, De- 
partment of Commerce. These re- 
quisites are not fully understood by 
advertisers, he suggested. 

“A trade-mark is a receptacle for 
value,” he said. “Into this receptacle 
goes all the money spent in adver- 
tising. If the receptacle be leaky, its 
valuable contents trickle away into 
the pockets of competitors. 

“The leaks may be checked at 
great expense, but they can never be 
mended to make the receptacle tight. 
The initial choice of a good trade- 
mark—a tight receptacle—therefore, 
becomes a matter of greatest im- 
portance. 

Descriptiveness Lacking 

“Some of the best known trade- 
marks, Kodak, Uneeda, Nujol, etc., 
are tight receptacles for the millions 
in advertising that have been poured 
into them. They are arbitrary marks 
free from descriptiveness or any of 
the qualities which may give to an- 
other a right to use them. 

“Many trade-marks are chosen be- 
cause they are suggestive of the 
goods to which they are applied. 
Suggestion is a psychological asset 
in a trade-mark, but suggestiveness 
borders forbidden descriptiveness 
and the courts may be called upon 
to say on which side of the line the 
mark lies. 

Factors Involved 

“The choice of the best trade-mark 
involves two things: First, the con- 
juring of a good mark, one which is 
unique, or, if suggestive, not danger- 
ously so; and, second, an examina- 
tion of marks previously used to de- 
termine that no other person has a 
conflicting prior use of the mark. 

“There is much confusion in the 
use of the terms ‘patent,’ ‘copyright,’ 
and ‘trade-mark.’ The Patent Office 
is frequently besought ‘to patent a 
trade-mark’ or ‘to copyright a trade- 
mark.’ 

“Patents and copyrights differ most 
fundamentally from trade-marks in 
the fact that they are grants by the 
Government. They create title to 
property. A trade-mark registration 
creates no property right, nor will 
the Federal Government register a 
trade-mark unless and until the ap- 
plicant makes oath that he believes 
himself to be the owner of the mark 
and that the mark has been used in 
interstate commerce. 

“Ownership of a trade-mark is ac- 
quired by first use of the mark ap- 
plied to goods sold in trade. Such 
trade may be only within the confines 
of a single State, or it may be 
throughout the United States; but 
the first user’s title to the mark is 
good as against any subsequent user, 
at least within the territory into 
which his goods bearing the mark 
have actually gone.” 

Infringement Penalty 

Though the first user owns the 
mark and can prevent its registration 
by another, he cannot himself reg- 
ister it under the Federal law until 
he has used it on goods sold in inter- 
state commerce, Mr. Richmond 
pointed out. 

“What is the value of a Federal 
trade-mark registration if ownership 
of a mark must be perfected before 
registration is sought? 

“The answer ties in the provisions 
of the trade-mark act of 1905, which 
make the registration under that act 
prima facie evidence of ownership, 
which give heavy punitive damages 
for infringement, and which give jur- 


And Now Artists 
Have Organization 


St. Louis, March 20—The 
Professional Advertising Art- 
ists’ Association has been 


formed here with George Shultz 
as president. The new organi- 
zation will stage an artists’ 
day at the June 3 meeting of 
the Advertising Club of St. 
Louis, with which it is affili- 
ated. 


Federal courts and provide for the 
summary service of process through- 
out the United States. Federal reg- 
istration also is indispensable in se- 
curing registration in many foreign 
countries. 

“Federal trade-mark statutes no- 
where define a trade-mark. They pre- 
suppose its existence in the common 
law. The United States Supreme 
Court has said: 

“*The term “trade-mark” has been 
in use from a very early date and 
it means a distinctive mark of au- 
thenticity through which the prod- 
ucts of particular manufacturers or 
the vendible commodities of particu- 
lar merchants may be distinguished 
from those of others. 

“Its office is to point out distinctly 
the origin or ownership of the article 
to which it is affixed, and it follows 
that no sign or form of words can be 
appropriated as a valid trade-mark, 
which from the nature of its primary 
meaning, others may employ with 
equal truth, and with equal right, for 
the same purpose.’ 

Limitations on Marks 

“And so, while a trade-mark may 
consist in ‘any symbol or in any 
form of words,’ such symbol or form 
of words must indicate to the 
public the origin or ownership of the 
goods and it must be attached to the 
goods. 

“Color alone, unassociated with 
some arbitrary design, as a square, 
circle, or star, is not a trade-mark. 
A particular color given to gasoline 
is not a trade-mark for gasoline. A 
marking obviously ornamental or 
useful, as a design of a tire tread, 
is not a trade-mark for tires. 

“Marks applied by laundries to 
packages of clothes are not trade- 
marks because the laundry neither 
originates nor owns the clothes. 
Again, if the goods to which the 
mark is attached although belonging 
to the applicant, are but incidental 
to applicant’s service, as where an 
insurance company seeks to register 
a trade-mark for its insurance pol- 
icies or a bank for its banking sta- 
tionery, no trade-mark right exists. 

“Furthermore, since a trade-mark 
is a mark ‘affixed to an article’ it can 
have no existence separate and apart 
from the article or goods whose 
origin or ownership it indicates. It 
is an incident of the good will of the 
business in which it is used and 
exists only when it accompanies its 
goods in commerce. If the business 
ceases to exist the trade-mark per- 
ishes ipso facto. 

Registry Is Mandatory 

“When, however, the Commissioner 
has decided that the mark submitted 
actually performs the function of a 
trade-mark, indicating the origin or 
ownership of the goods to which it is 
affixed, the statute is mandatory that 
he shall register it on the applica- 
tion of the owner provided it does 
not contravene one of a category of 
inhibitions recited in section 5 of the 
statute. 

“The mark may not be scandalous 
or immoral. It may not comprise the 
flag or insignia of the United States 
or of any State or municipality, or 
the emblem of any fraternal society 
or the publicly used emblem of any 
institution, organization, club or so- 
ciety previously incorporated in any 
State. 

“It may not conflict with a mark 
already registered for similar goods. 
It may not consist merely of the 
name of an individual, firm, corpora- 
tion, or association unless displayed 
in some distinctive manner. It may 
not be merely descriptive of the 
goods on which it is used or merely 
geographical. 

“The portrait of a living individual 
may not be registered without his 
consent nor may the portrait of a de- 


isdiction of such infringement to the 


ceased President of the United States 
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Growth in number of chains and 
stores operated in Canada 


in 1929* 


LADIES, WEAR, HOSIERY AND FURSt 


Per Cent 
Jan. 1929 Jan. 19350 Increase 

‘ 37 63 70% 
- 290 367 27% 
— 71 54% 
- 1,693 2,070 30% 
. 26 28 7% 
. 169 199 17% 
> 10 35 250% 
. & 215 168% 
‘ 8 12% 
. 208 287 358% 
‘ 14 21 50% 
. 4114 250 119% 
: 19 24 26% 
. 189 239 27% 
' 8 10 25% 
: 83 95 14% 
10 13 50% 

31 44 42% 

F 9 17 88% 
; 99 178 80% 
22 24 10% 

149 175 18% 

; 6 9 50% 
; 88 109 23% 
; 5 6 20% 
3 186 193 4% 


tIncluded in the grocery chains are those departmental main branches 
tA broader definition than in 1929 has been added to the totals in these 


tion of the grocery chains, as noted above, there is 
practically no duplication in the above lists, although many chains sell 
other goods than those under which they are listed. 
enumerated include those selling automobiles, auto tires; manufac- 
turers chains including washers, household appliances, etc.; also chains 
of hotels, cafes and restaurants, meat stores, dyers and cleaners, fruit 
flour, electrical appliances, optical, jewellery, paints, etc. 

©The departmental and other chain firms also sell furniture. These 
figures apply to firms whose primary object is the sale of furniture. 


Chains not 


Table by R. B. Rice & Sons, Toronto 


be registered during the lifetime of 
his widow without her consent. But 
any mark which is ordinarily descrip- 
tive or geographical or a mere sur- 
name may be registered if it has had 
10 years’ actual and exclusive use as 
a trade-mark prior to Feb. 20, 1905.” 

In addition, the trade-mark law of 
March 19, 1920, was passed for the 
benefit of exporters. They are given 
a domestic registration, usually a 
prerequisite to foreign registration of 
a trade-mark, on the basis of one 
year’s exclusive use of the mark on 
goods shipped in interstate com- 
merce. 

Marks presented under this law are 
not denied registration because they 
are geographical or descriptive of 
personal names, though the other do- 
mestic requirements apply. 


Ray M. Wright Leaves 


St. Louis for Houston 


Ray M. Wright, director of sales 
and publicity for Scruggs, Vander- 
voort & Barney, St. Louis, and prom- 
inent in the activities of the Adver- 
tising Club of St. Louis, has resigned 
to take an executive post with the 
National Department Stores, at Hous- 
ton. 

Mr. Wright organized the Thursday 
departmentals of the St. Louis club, 
and served, in addition to his other 
duties, as advertising instructor at 
Washington University. 


Appointed by Bank 


Harry W. Raymond has_ been 
named advertising manager of the 
Old National Corporation, Spokane, 
holding company for the Old National 
Bank and Union Trust Company, 
First National Trust and Savings 
Bank and a score of Inland Empire 
banks. 


Plan Mail Session 


The Direct Mail Department of the 
Advertising Club of Baltimore, will 
have charge of the club’s weekly 
meeting April 9. There will be a 
display of direct mail by the D. L. 


Ward Company, Philadelphia. 


Advertisers Are 
Giving Space to 
‘Hospital Day’’ 


National advertisers, as well as 
those interested exclusively in the 
institutional field, again are co-oper- 
ating with the hospitals of the United 
States and Canada in drawing public 
attention to National Hospital Day, 
May 12. This day is set aside for 
“open house” by hundreds of hospi- 
tals throughout North America, for 
the public and hospitals get better 
acquainted. 

General Foods Corporation will de- 
vote its Jell-O page space in April 15 
Hospital Management to a National 
Hospital Day tribute to the ‘Hospi- 
tals of America and Florence Night- 
ingale,’ according to Loring Pratt, 


Erwin, Wasey & Co., account execu- 


tive of institutional advertising of 
the company. 

Johnson and Johnson, E. E. Dick- 
son, advertising manager, said, will 
devote radio time to National Hos- 
pital Day the evening of May 6. 
Johnson and Johnson already have 
circularized the field with an an- 
nouncement of a _ special National 
Hospital Day box of baby requisites 
which is sold to hospitals for free 
distribution to mothers and babies 
who visit the institutions May 12. 

Meinecke & Co., New York, John 
Sexton & Co., Chicago and Wilmot 
Castle, Rochester, N. Y., are among 
the first institutional advertisers 
hooking up with National Hospital 
Day in calendars, diaries and publi- 
cation advertising. 

National Hospital Day was orig- 
inated and developed by Hospital 
Management, Chicago. The day has 
been endorsed by three presidents of 
the United States. 


Advertising for S 
Replies That Are 


Undeliverable 


Many advertisements are designed 
to produce a specific response from 
the public, but almost half of all aq. 
vertisements fail to make it possibje 
for the public’s response to reach the 
advertiser promptly, if at all. 

This is the pointed comment of 
Arthur C. Lueder, postmaster at Chi. 
cago, who announced March 17 that 
75,000 pieces of mail are received 
daily at the Chicago post office with. 
out street address and are therefore 
delayed from 8 to 24 hours. Of this 
daily grist, as many as 5,000 are un. 
deliverable after expert handling, 

“On nearly 50 per cent of the ad. 
vertisements intended to evoke a 
reply,” said Mr. Lueder, “the adver. 
tiser’s name and city only are printed 
at the bottom, the street and number 
address being omitted. 

“Thus, all inquiries sent in are 
without a street and number ad- 
dress, which not only imposes a con- 
stantly increasing burden upon the 
post office, but seriously interferes. 
with the prompt dispatch of such 
mail. In fact, non-delivery is often 
the result of the failure to furnish a 
complete street address. 

“Not less than 75,000 pieces of 
mail, exclusive of that addressed to 
our larger and well-known firms, are 
received daily at the Chicago Post 
Office without street address—this 
in a city where a building often 
houses more people than reside ina 
good-sized town. This condition is 
true in a greater or less degree in 
all of the larger post offices of the 
country. 

“The delivery of this mail is de- 
layed from 8 to 24 hours. Most of it 
is handled on incoming trains where 
the distributer knows his scheme of 
distribution by street and number, 
but may know little, if anything, of 
the location of even some of the larg- 
est firms. 

“With the same motion that he 
would place a letter with a complete 
address in the pigeon hole that would 
insure its prompt delivery, he puts a 
letter without street address in a 
compartment marked ‘No _ Street 
Named.’ Such mail is tied into bun- 
dles and sent to the Chicago Post 
Office for distribution. 

“It would be a waste of time to 
handle such incompletely addressed 
mail through the ordinary channels 
of distribution, so it is turned over to 
our experts. After they have han- 
dled it, there are frequently from 
8,000 to 10,000 pieces which require 
directory service. Of that amount 
there are often as many as 5,000 
pieces that are undeliverable.” 


New York League Is 
Growing Rapidly 


The League of Advertising Women, 
New York, is expanding its member- 
ship rapidly, under the direction of 
Miss Sue Flanagan, chairman of the 
membership committee. 

Applications have been received 
from Mrs. Margaret B. Sweetland, 
Sweetland Advertising, Inc.; Caro- 
lina M. Dorado, International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp.; Margaret 
Dunbar, International Magazine Com- 
pany; Marie F. Ferguson, Christian 
Herald. 

Ethel C. Turner, Travel; Dorothy 
Quest, Asia; Deirdre Murphy, The 
Living Age; Florence Pettinger, Life; 
Agnes E. Tobin, and Mrs. Fannie N 
Smith, the latter of the Literary 
Guild. 


Get Resort Account 

Troutdale-in-the-Pines, Evergreen, 
Colo., summer resort, has appointed 
the Eric Rogers Company of Omaha, 
Neb.. to direct its advertising ac 
count. Newspapers and direct mail 
will be used. 

The company is also directing the 
accounts of the Platte Valley Fur 
farms, Columbus, Neb., and the 
Omaha Neon Sign Company. 


Printing Firms Merge 

The Abbot Press, Mortimer-Wal- 
ling, Ine., and Thomas B. Brooks 
Company, of New York, have merged. 
John Clyde Oswald, former publisher 
of the American Printer, has been 
elected president of the new company 
which will operate as Mortimer & 


Walling, Inc. 
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March 22, 1930 


ADVERTISING AGE 


UB. P. Describes 
Metamorphosis 
of Its Salesmen 


New York, March 20—The annual 

report of the United Business Pub- 
tahers, Inc., has been issued, and 
shows earnings for the year ending 
December 31, 1929, of $903,928.77. The 
gross income from advertising, sub- 
scriptions, etc., Was $9,249,745.43. 
gurplus, after the payment of $357, 
441 in preferred dividends, at the 
rate of $7 a share, amounted to $854,- 
557.49 at the end of the year. No 
dividends are being paid on the com- 
mon stock at present, but earnings 
were at the rate of $3.64 per share 
of common. 

The net results of sales and ex- 
penses of publications and services 
owned by the American Business 
Publications, Inc., a subsidiary de- 
yoted to the development of proper- 
ties and the reorganization of publi- 
cations recently acquired, were ex- 
cluded from sales and expenses and 
charged to cost of publications. Such 
capitalized development or reorgani- 
zation costs were $240,178.10 in 1929. 

The company’s profits for 1929 were 
in excess of those for 1928. 

In his report to the stockholders, 
A. C. Pearson, chairman of the board, 
called attention to the new type of 
advertising representative who is 
now being found to be most succes- 
ful. 

The Successful Salesman 

“In the selection of our contact 
representatives” he said, “we are lay- 
ing particular stress upon securing 
men with strong backgrounds of edu- 
cation and experience in the fields in 
which they will work. Preference is 
shown for men with an economic 
type of mind, to serve not so much 
as salesmen, but as advisers in the 
best accepted advertising and mer- 
chandising practices. 

“Research men and field editors 
are in ever closer touch with sources 
of information, and are collecting at 
first hand invaluable data on manu- 
facturing, and retail and wholesale 
merchandising. 

“Reliable and authentic informa- 
tion of this nature provides better 
service to the advertisers and adver- 
tising agencies. In fact, in no year 
in our history have we received so 
many calls from advertising agency 
representatives seeking data regard- 
ing the industries which we serve. 
This co-operation has helped to de- 
velop better understandings with 
agencies to a marked degree.” 

The U. B. P. Line-up 

Subsidiary and associated com- 
panies are the United Publishers’ 
Corporation, Chilton Class Journal 
Company, Boot & Shoe Recorder 
Publishing Company, Pacific Coast 
Publishing Company, American Busi- 
ness Publications, Inc., Jewelers Pub- 
lishing Corporation, the Spectator 
Company, Koester School, Inc., U. P. 
C. Realty Company, Inc., Federal 
Printing Company, Chilton Printing 
Division, Chilton Building, Newton 
Falls Paper Company, Distribution 
and Warehousing Publications, Inc., 
Sanitary and Heating Publishing Cor- 
poration and Business Publishers In- 
ternational Corporation. 

Besides Mr. Pearson, the officers 
are Fritz J. Frank, president; C. A. 
Musselman, vice-president; Frederic 
C. Stevens, treasurer; Arnold L. 
Davis, secretary;' and F. T. Louden- 
beck, assistant secretary-treasurer. 


Portland Analyzes 
Topics of Speakers 


Portland, March 20.—An analysis 
of the 50 meetings held by the Ad- 
Vertising Club of Portland during the 
year shows that only 32 per cent dealt 
Specifically with advertising prob- 
lems. Community talks accounted for 
22 per cent; general talks, 32 per 
cent; and addresses dealing with ad- 
Vertising in a broad manner, 14 per 
cent. 


Guenther-Law Connects 
with British Agency 


G. Street & Co., Ltd., financial ad- 
Vertising agency of Great Britain, 
established for more than 100 years, 
have affiliated with the financial ad- 
Vertising agency of Rudolph Guen- 
ther-Russell Law, Inc. The clients 
of both companies will receive serv- 
ice on both sides of the Atlantic. 


““Be Hard-Boiled,’’ 
Kelly’s Advice to 


Advertising Buyers 


(Continued from Page 1) 


aid which we receive from the news- 

papers may be the biggest factor in 

bringing about that sales result.” 
Omaha Co-operation 

He mentioned the case of one 
Omaha newspaper which went so 
far in its efforts to co-operate that 
it placed stickers calling attention 
to a Goodrich footwear advertise- 
ment on the first page, and sent 
boys out to the stop-lights to give 
motorists copies of that issue. The 
reaction, he said, was remarkable. 

Mr. Kelly paid his respects to the 
publishers of national mediums, who, 
he said, are poverty-stricken for 
ideas when it comes to helping the 
advertiser to merchandise his cam- 
paign. A casual request for sugges- 
tions along this line, addressed to 
the magazines used by Goodrich, 
failed to develop a usable idea, he 
said. 

“The publishers have a wonder- 
ful opportunity,” he declared, “in 
helping their advertisers to mer- 
chandise their advertising. It is 
just as important to merchandise the 
advertising to the organization and 
to the trade as it is to place it or- 
iginally. 

Get Dealer in Line-up 

“We send out reprints of all our 

advertisements and supply our deal- 


fers with poster frames, so that they 


can display our advertising in their 
windows. It makes the dealers feel 
as if they are playing on your team 
when they do this. We use our 
house organ to play up the adver- 
tising. Some of the dealers get the 
local magazine distributors to let 
them stamp the front covers of the 
publications containing our adver- 
tisements, calling attention to the 
fact that the goods can be obtained 
locally at their address.” 

Mr. Kelly laid a lot of emphasis 
on the necessity of getting the local 
dealer to participate in the campaign 
by spending some of his own money. 
The Goodrich company is placing a 
series of three advertisements in 
newspapers as part of the national 
campaign, but on condition that the 
local dealer run an equal number on 
his own account. 

“In this way,” he pointed out, “we 
get maximum co-operation from the 
newspaper, because the local dealer 
will not continue his advertising if 
it does not pull, and if the local ad- 
vertising does not run, the nationad 


anos 
—--« 


advertising is can- 
celed.” 

In this connection, he urged adver- 
tisers to work more closely with the 
national advertising managers of 
newspapers. He said that the 
Goodrich campaign on rubher foot- 
wear was placed with the news- 
papers on a conditional basis, with 
actual publication determined by 
weather conditions. 

The national advertising manager 
was given discretion as to whether 
conditions justified running the copy, 
and in some cases the entire sched- 
ule was not completed because 
weather conditions were not favor- 
able. Mr. Kelly said that when the 
advertiser takes the national ad- 
vertising managers of the news- 
papers into his confidence, the latter 
will handle the situation perfectly. 


Selling Direct-Mail 

Goodrich is selling direct-mail ad- 
vertising to local dealers at a fair 
price instead of giving it away. For- 
merly a postcard campaign was put 
out in which postcards were sold to 
the dealers at one cent, though they 
cost two cents. Now the postcard 
has been improved, and is being 
sold to the dealers for two cents. 
Under the old plan only 6,000,000 
cards were distributed. With some 
real selling effort on the new plan, 
12,000,000 cards have been put out. 
The net cost to Goodrich for the first 
effort was $60,000, the net cost for 
the second, with twice the coverage, 
only $30,000. 

“Retailers are glad to have the 
manufacturer make a definite sug- 
gestion for a local campaign,” said 
Mr. Kelly. “We have urged them to 
spend 60 per cent for direct mail, 20 
per cent for newspaper advertising, 
15 per cent for identification work, 
and 5 per cent for repetition.” 

In demonstrating the importance 
of ready identification of the prod- 
uct and the dealer’s store through 
the trade-mark, Mr. Kelly made a 
test of the audience by exhibiting 
various trade-marks and designs 
used in national advertising. In 
only a few cases.was the audience 
able to rec *the product in- 
stantly, Way 


Teehnique Required 


? 
There i Something to developing 
a inal technique for this sort 
of timg,” he explained. “The proper 


position and color will add 
to the effectiveness of the 


automatically 


Insurance Sales Up 


Washington, March 20—Life 
insurance sold in the United 
States in February increased 
3.1 per cent over February, 
1929. 

Sales for the first two 
months of the year are also 
ahead of 1929, according to 
figures received by the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance 
Presidents. 


sign through which you tie up your 
product to a local outlet.” 

Mr. Kelly said that his company 
is no longer painting the walls of 
dealers’ buildings for identification, 
as enamel signs have been found to 
be better. But in order to avoid the 
great waste which has been expe- 
rienced in the distribution of these 
signs, Goodrich has put out sign 
trucks, which erect the signs and 
insure that they are working. The 
truck costs $90 a week and salvages 
$20 worth of signs a week. 

So successful has this plan been 
that an arrangement has been 
worked out with competitors to pick 
up and exchange signs with each 
other, where it is found that they 
are not being used. 

The field advertising organization 
operated by Mr. Kelly consists pri- 
marily of salesmen. It isn’t half as 
important that the man in the field 
know advertising technique as that 
he know how to sell, he said, for in 
six months he can learn all he needs 
to know about advertising. Men of 
this kind have saved their entire sal- 
aries and expenses for a year on 
one direct-mail campaign. 

How to Save Money 


Mr. Kelly summarized other op- 
portunities for the advertiser to save 
money in 1930 as follows: 

Have your own photographer and 
avoid paying fancy prices for nega- 
tives. 

Use photographs instead of high- 
er-priced art-work wherever  pos- 
sible. 

Don’t change lay-outs and art-work 
unless absolutely necessary. 

Don’t use expensive artists to do 
work that can be done by others. 

Use part-time art students when 
possible. 


Don’t try to get too much com- |; 


petition on printing jobs—pick out 
one or two men, work with them and 
give them a chance to do creative 
work. 

Use standard paper sizes to avoid 
waste, and group your jobs to cut 
press-work costs. 

Don’t use three-color cartons when 
two-color jobs will do just as well. 

Check your office routine to elim- 
inate inefficiency. 


Encourage your assistants by rec- 


W. W. Wachtel 


Mr. Wachtel, who has been man- 
ager of advertising and sales promo- 
tion for the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Company since 1926, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the general sales 
department, New York. 

H. L. DeBenham has been ap- 
pointed sales promotion manager. 


ognizing those who contribute ideas 
to your advertising campaign. No- 
body can know it all. 

Mr. Kelly closed with a piece of 
advice to the agencies. 

“Too many agencies are sending 
out salesmen with frock coats and 
Oxford glasses to try to dazzle ad- 
vertisers into giving them their 
business,” he said. 

“Cold-turkey canvasses of this 
kind are expensive and inefficient, 
and do much to damage advertising. 
I have seen presentations by agen- 
cies, which didn’t have a chance at 
our account, that cost $3,000. That’s 
a brake on advertising. Let’s cut it 
out.” 


Frank E. Gannett Guest 


of Genesee Society 


Frank E. Gannett, of Rochester, 
head of 17 newspapers, will be the 
honor guest of the Society of Gen- 
esee at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York, April 21. The organization 
was founded in 1898 by Louis Wiley. 


C. W.A. C. Bats .637 


The Women’s Advertising Club of 
Chicago batted 63.7 per cent at its 
meeting March 20, when it was asked 
to estimate results of copy displayed 
by Carroll Rheinstrom. This average 
is considerably above most of those 
made by Mr. Rheinstrom’s audiences. 
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LLOYD C. PARTRIDGE, President 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


March 22, 19 


Display-- 
A Vital Factor in Advertising 


Good copy, well-displayed, makes the 
ideal advertisement. 


Advertising display is limited and deter- 
mined by the physical characteristics of 
the medium in which it is to be employed. 


ADVERTISING AGE has the largest page 
size in the advertising publication field. 
It is an ideal medium in which to obtain 
maximum display. 


The opportunity to address national ad- 
vertisers and agencies with advertising 
which can be displayed“in this smashing 
style is offered to publishers and others 
who have space or service ‘to sell to adver- 
tisers and agencies. iS 


/ hive ‘ 


Rates will be supplied on request, k 


_ Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF 37M 


537 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago New York Office: Graybar Building 
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